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“PARADISO” 


’Twas  a  quiet  day  in  Heaven  true  to 
tradition  and  I  was  sauntering  along 
thru  the  Elysian  fields.  I  say  sauntering 
because  as  usual  I  had  lost  one  of  the 
hooks  off  my  wings  and  I  couldn’t  find 
it  anA^where.  So  rather  than  wear  one 
wing  I  decided  to  trust  to  shank’s  mare 
so  I  was  hoofing  it  along  slowly  thru 
the  clouds.  I  was  much  amazed  to  see 
one  of  my  sister  angels  come  flying  along 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  smock,  when 
lo, — I  heard  a  whiz !  and  from  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  came  one  similarly  clad. 
I  heard  a  shout : 

“Amourette !’’ 

“Mary!” 

And  the  angels  proceeded  to  kiss  each 
other  which  isn’t  a  strange  sight  in 
Heaven.  Then  immediately  came  : 

“Does  my  nose  need  powdering?  How’s 
Razz  ?” 

“I’ve  just  washed  my  hair  and  I  can’t 
do  a  thing  with  it.” 

“Have  you  seen  all  the  gang?” 

“No,  who’s  here.” 

“Oh!  Rembrandt,  Titian,  Van  Dyke, 
l.eslie  Diamond  and  some  others.” 

“Isn’t  Valasquez  here?” 

'“No,  they  wouldn’t  let  him  in.”  You 
know  Mr.  Major  says,  “why  drag  in 
Valasquez?” 

“Is  Mr.  Jamison  here?” 

“No,  you  know  he  had  his  heaven  on 
earth  teaching  the  Sophomore  Class.” 

“Have  you  seen  Gere  Brown?” 

“No,  but  he’s  here.  He  and  Leola 
have  gone  to  the  Seventh  Heaven.” 


“What  is  that  strange  creature  over 
there  ?” 

Both  angels  gazed  at  a  creature  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  further  side  of  the 
field.  He  is  clad  in  a  black  smock  and 
one  of  those  small  diabolic  moustaches. 
In  one  hand  he  carries  a  huge-  paper 
bag  and  in  the  other  what  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  seems  like  balloons  on  a  string  but 
as  he  approaches  they  appear  to  be  plums. 

“Why  it’s  Mr.  Wallace  furnishing 
plum  lines  and  enthusiasm  for  his  Sopho¬ 
more  asses.” 

“Say,  do  you  know  if  .  Phyllis  Randall 
is  here?” 

“Of  course  not  who  ever  heard  of  a 
red  headed  angel  ?” 

“Have  you  seen  Charlie  Menges  ?” 

“Yes,  but  I  almost  didn’t  recognize 
him  withoiff  his  moustache  until  he 
stopped  me.  He  said  he  get  in  Heaven 
on  a  close  shave.” 

“Yesterday,  I  saw  Mark  Robinson  and 
Alden  Cummings  outside  the  Pearly 
Gates,  drawing  caricatures  of  St.  Peter. 
He  wouldn’t  let  them  in  because  they 
had  enough  Valentinos  in  Heaven  so 
finally  they  had  to  descend  the  Golden 
Ladder  together.  They  wouldn’t  let  Wal¬ 
ter  Bartch  in  either,  too  much  wine, 
women,  and  song,  they  say.” 

Just  then  there  was  a  fluttering  of 
wings  and  many  little  penetrating  tet¬ 
rahedrons  came  whizzing  thru  the 
breeze  as  Mr.  Ray  came  in  sight  with 
a  huge  yellow  cutting  plane  in  his  hand 
and  with  one  deadly  blow  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  cut  off.  GIGS. 
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BLACK  IS  WHITE 

‘‘At  last.  At  last  I’ve  found  it.” 

With  a  sob  of  mingled  joy  and  relief 
now  that  the  tension  was  over  Dr.  Glea¬ 
son  climbed  onto  a  stool  and  pillowed 
his  head  on  his  arms.  His  over-wrought 
nerves  seized  this  momentary  relaxation 
and  he  slept  composedly.  His  stern 
anglo-saxon  features  became  softened  by 
this  lethargy. 

Thus  ended  the  experimentation  of 
four  years,  and  they  had  been  long  years, 
too.  As  he  looked  back  at  them  now  the 
doctor  wondered  that  his  faith  had  not 
forsaken  him.  He  had  started  this  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  that  a  young  doctor  recently 
matriculated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
E'niversity  could  possibly  possess. 
During  the  first  few  months  the  dis¬ 
coveries  seemed  to  promise  a  quick  so¬ 
lution  to  his  problem.  He  had  worked 
hard.  By  the  end  of  the  second  year 
he  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  the  solu¬ 
tion  than  at  the  beginning. 

Now  the  realization  of  his  dreams  was 
possible.  He  had  discovered  a  process 
for  breaking  down  the  pigment  cells  in 
the  human  dermis,  causing  the  skin  to 
take  an  even  white  color  as  the  result. 
After  having  learned  that  hair  turned 
white  because  of  the  breaking  down  of 
the  cells  of  the  cortex,  and  its  causes,  he 
had  devoted  all  his  spare  time  in  striving 
to  bring  about  a  like  result  in  the  skin. 
Finally,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  drug 
he  had  discovered  a  procedure  whereby 
he  could  disintegrate  the  pigment  cells  of 
the  dermis.  This  disintegration  caused 
a  reflection  of  the  light  rays  instead  of 
an  absorption  of  them  and  thus  the  skin 
appeared  white. 

The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the 
presupposition,  ‘‘All  men  were  created 
free  and  equal,”  would  be  a  reality  rather 
than  a  dream.  Although  it  would  take 
time,  the  final  result  would  be  a  great 
step  in  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  There  would  be  no  color  line  after 
the  second  and  third  generations  had 
passed.  All  would  be  white,  and,  with 
the  passing  of  the  color  line,  all  would 
be  equal.  The  negro  would  be  emanci¬ 
pated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  door  of  the  laboratory  opened 
carefully  and  a  black,  shining  face 
peered  cautiously  around  the  door  jamb. 


“Dr.  Gleason.  Dr.  Gleason.  Lan’ 
sakes.  He  certainly  is  tuckered  out. 
Golly,  but  I  hate  to  wake  him.” 

He  shook  the  doctor  gently. 

“Uh— huh  ....  well— Philip.”  The 
doctor  stretched  himself  and  sat  up. 

“I  hated  to  disturb  you,  suh,  but  Mr. 
Cole  has  come.” 

‘‘Good.  Show  him  up,  Philip.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Gordan  Cole  en¬ 
tered  the  laboratory.  Gordan  Cole  was 
a  young  negro  lawyer,  a  neat  appearing 
young  fellow,  a  graduate  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  and  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  with  a  large  liability  insurance 
company.  He  and  Dr.  Gleason  had  been 
friends  for  several  years. 

‘‘Good  afternoon.  Dr.” 

‘‘Why  hello,  Gordan,  Pm  glad  you’ve 
come  over.  I’ve  a  very  important  prop¬ 
osition  to  make  you  acquainted  with. 
But  first  let  us  go  into  my  study  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable.” 

After  they  had  established  themselves 
in  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  doctor’s 
study  he  resumed  his  interrupted  dis¬ 
course. 

‘‘You  may  recall,  Gordan,  that  I  once 
told  you  of  my  plan  for  the  future 
happiness  of  your  race.  At  that  time  I 
was  rather  skeptical  of  my  own  ability 
to  accomplish  my  undertaking.  The 
monotony  of  my  experimentation  seemed 
to  deaden  my  ambition.  I  conducted 
those  experiments  at  random.  My  brain 
kept  saying,  ‘It’s  useless,  everything  is 
useless.  Why  try  to  fight  against  the 
unavoidable.’  But  I  kept  on  until,  at 
last,  I  was  on  the  right  track.  And 
now,  Gordan,  I  have  attained  my  goal. 
What  I  once  dreamed  of  is  now  a  cer¬ 
tainty.” 

‘‘You  mean,  doctor,  that  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  my  people  is  possible?” 

‘‘Yes,  Gordan,  just  that.” 

“How?” 

‘‘By  a  complex  organic  compound  of 
arsenic.  It  is  administered  internally. 
In  twenty- four  hours  the  blackest  skin 
will  be  as  white  as  the  whitest  of  us.” 

‘‘And  who  are  you  going  to  use  for 
your  first  subject?” 

‘‘I  don’t  know.” 

Dr.  Gleason  gazed  anxiously  into  the 
fire.  The  logs  hissed  and  sputtered. 
He’ll  do  it,  he’ll  do  it.  Cole  sat  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  flames  of  the  fire.  If  he 
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should  offer  himself  as  the  first  subject 
he  would  be  the  first  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  this  marvelous  discovery.  Advance¬ 
ment  in  the  law  company  would  be  his 
much  sooner.  The  race  prejudice  would 
no  longer  be  an  obstacle  against  him. 
All  in  all,  he  thought,  there  was  every¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 

“Dr.,  would  you  care  to  use  me  as  your 
first  subject?” 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  want  to  take 
this  step ;  for  once  white  you  will  be 
white  forever.” 

“Yes,  I’m  willing.  Of  course.  I’ll 
need  a  few  days  to  prepare  for  this. 
How  would  Saturday  night  suit  you  to 
conduct  the  transformation?” 

“That  will  be  fine.” 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  seven. 
Dr.  Gleason  nervously  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  then  settled  back  in  the  easy 
chair.  Saturday  evening  at  last. 

“Has  he  changed  his  mind,  afraid  to 
take  this  momentous  step,  has  he  been 
delayed?”  muttered  the  doctor  savagely. 
He  fingered  his  watch  chain  nervously. 
A  slight  jingle  proclaimed  the  subject’s 
arrival. 

“Ah — he’s  here  at  last.  Show  him  up, 
Philip.” 

Cole,  cool  and  collected,  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

“Good  evening.  Dr.,  everything  ready  ? 
I  don’t  see  any  gruesome  apparatus 
around.” 

Dr.  Gleason  smiled :  “There  it  is,  Gor- 
dan,  that  innocent  looking  glass  of 
fluorescent  liquor.” 

Gordan  slowly  reached  for  the  glass. 
The  changing  colors  fascinated  him.  As 
his  fingers  closed  around  the  stem  of  the 
wine  glass  he  shuddered.  He  held  the 
future,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  his  hand. 
As  he  raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips,,  his 
hand  shook  so  he  spilled  a  few  drops. 
With  a  single  gulp  he  downed  the  liquor 
and  dropped  into  an  arm  chair. 

The  doctor  studied  him  closely,  watch¬ 
ing  for  the  first  sympton  of  the  drug’s 
action.  A  minute  passed.  With  a  ner¬ 
vous  laugh.  Cole  lurched  to  his  feet. 

“Damn  it,  doctor,  why  doesn’t  it 
work?”  he  demanded  impatiently. 

The  doctor  smiled  exasperatingly. 
“Your’re  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Sit 
down.” 


Cole  swayed  unsteadily  and  fell  back 
heavily  into  the  chair. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  me,  every¬ 
thing  is  going  around  in  a  whirl,”  he 
groaned. 

“That’s  the  first  reaction  of  the  drug, 
Gordan,  Disordered  sensibility.” 

Cole  squirmed  uneasily.  “I — I — ah — ,” 
he  muttered  and  settled  into  a  profound 
coma. 

The  first  two  hours  Dr.  Gleason  could 
distinguish  no  change  except  that  his 
heart  action  had  become  very  feeble. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  the 
doctor  kept  watch  beside  the  unconscious 
man.  The  metamorphosis  was  slowly 
taking  place.  The  third  hour  his  skin 
had  become  a  muddy  brown  which  slow¬ 
ly  faded  to  a  deep  coppery  red.  At  the 
end  of  the  seventh  hour  the  skin  was  a 
reddish  yellow.  As  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  lighted  up  the  room  Cole  writhed 
slowly,  then  relapsed  into  the  coma  again. 
His  skin  was  now  light  yellow  in  color. 
Dr.  Gleason  drowsed  wearily  in  his  chair. 

The  musical  chime  of  the  mantel  clock 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room.  The 
doctor  woke  with  a  start  and  glanced  at 
his  watch. 

“Five  thirty?’^ 

Suddenly  the  recollection  of  the  past 
night  collected  his  scattered  thoughts. 
He  looked  at  Cole,  sleeping  peacefully  in 
the  other  arm  chair. 

“White !  He’s  white !”  the  doctor 
shouted  joyously,  and  he  spoke  the  truth. 
For  white  Cole  was.  His  skin  was  a 
livid  white.  No  trace  of  color  was 
visible. 

At  the  doctor’s  shout  Cole  awoke  and 
stared  dazedly  at  the  cold  ashes  in  the 
grate  trying  to  force  his  drugged  brain 
to  function.  As  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him  he  became  delirious  with  joy.  Laugh¬ 
ing  hysterically  he  gazed  at  his  hands, 
fascinated  by  their  whiteness. 

“Well,  Philip,  how  have  things  gone 
while  I’ve  been  away?” 

“Very  smoothly,  suh.  You  look  rested, 
the  month’s  vacation  must  have  done  you 
good,  suh.” 

“I  enjoyed  myself,  but  I’m  glad  to  be 
back.  Has  Cole  been  around  to  see  me? 
No?  That’s  strange.” 

Dr.  Gleason  stretched  lazily  and  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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A  PILGRIMAGE 


’Twas  l)liie  October! 

O  er  all  the  land  warm  crimson 
dripped,  and  blazing  autumn 
gold, 

W  ith  poets  and  brave  patriots,  a  band 
of  artists  strolled. 

Upon  the  green  at  Lexington  the 
present  rolled  away, 

We  saw  again  that  fearless  line  and 
long  remembered  day; 

We  heard  the  thud  of  horse’s  feet  as 
Paul  Revere  rode  by, 

We  saw  the  windows  open  flung,  as 
men  wake  to  his  cry. 

The  village  spire  serene  looked 
down  upon  our  musings  there, — 
The  blue  of  heaven  thrilled  us  thru, 
and  wine  was  in  the  air! 

’Twas  gay  October! 

As  on  thru  Nature’s  gorgeousness 
we  journeyed  on  our  way 
To  that  nook  called  Sleepy  Hollow* 
w’here  sleeping  genius  lay; 

Beside  the  grassy  mounds  we  stood 
and  humble  homage  paid 
T-  o  those  great  minds  of  our  own  sod 
whose  names  shall  never  fade. 

Emerson’s  thots  came  drifting  back 
— his  essays  of  true  grace 
And  then  those  tales  from  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  pen, — wx  saw^  “The 
Great  Stone  Face;” 

Louisa  Alcott’s  magic  spell  wove 
’round  us  as  wx  stood, — 

Then  tender  thots  of  Thoreau’s  faith 
came  floating  thru  the  wxod. 

In  fair  October. 

W e  crossed  the*  modest  threshold  of 
the  home  of  Emerson, 

We  stood  w*ithin  his  study  where  his 
patient  race  was  run; 

His  books  wx  caressed  tenderly,  their 
worn  and  studied  pages 
A  mirror  of  the  hours  spent  with 
poets  and  w*ith  sages. 

No  richly  ornate  bookcases  the 
friendly  volumes  graced 
But  humble  shelves  of  simplest  lines 
so  bended  in  the  place 

1  hat  w*e  could  feel  the  atmosphere 
of  vivid,  golden  thought 
By  poet  and  philosopher  within  that 
refuge  wxought. 


Magic  October! 

The  lazy  leaves  of  copper,  bronze 
and  thinnest  beaten  gold 
Come  drifting  o’er  the  village  walks 
as  on  w*e  gaily  strolled 

To  the  home  of  “Little  Women” 
dear  shrine  of  Alcott’s  lovers, 

A  nestlin’  like  a  brow*n  wxod  thrush 
o’er  which  the  autumn  hovers. 

The  old  w*alls  rang  again  with  life, 
the  hearth  fire  blazed  with  flame, 
While  Jo  and  Amy,  Meg  and  Beth, 
came  tripping  back  again. 

As  Marmie  rocked  in  snowy  cap  be¬ 
side  the  fire’s  soft  glow, 
Enthroned  by  love  of  daughters  fond, 
as  in  days  long  ago. 

All  in  October  .  .  . 

The  smooth-w*orn  knots  of  kitchen 
floor,  child-laughter’s  silvery 
echo, 

The  yearning,  yellowed,  ivory  keys,  of 
Beth’s  beloved  piano 

The  sketches  traced  by  Amy’s  pen, 
the  dainty  girlish  treasures. 

Gay  costumes  stitched  by  patient 
hands,  for  jolly  evening  pleas¬ 
ures, 

AVee,  leaden  tea-set,  treasured  books, 
a  rag-doll’s  faded  beauty 
Each  told  of  playtime’s  happy  hours 
after  tasks  of  duty 

Dear  Little  Women,  held  so  dear,  in 
hearts  of  many  ages,- — ■ 

Your  hopes,  your  fears,  your  joys  and 
tears,  we’ve  lived  among  your 
pages! 

Dreary  October  .  .  . 

A  hazy  veil  stole  gently  thru  the 
glow  of  afternoon  .  . 

Fair  Nature  garbed  in  royal  robes 
wTispered  a  farewell  tune; 

Above  us,  in  its  tangled  shroud,  the 
lonely  Crow’s  Nest  hung. 

Where  Hawdhorne  wove  his  mystic 
tales  w*ith  true  romancer’s 
tongue. 

O  artists  of  the  magic  pen,  imagin¬ 
ative  dreamer. 

Unique  in  genius,  among  men  a  fas¬ 
cinating  schemer 

Of  tales  so  rich  with  fantasy  and 
mystifying  art 

That  in  fame’s  temple,  fondly  traced, 
your  name  w*ill  stand  apart. 
(Continued  to  Page  18) 
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“Success  comes  only  to  those  who 
lead  a  life  of  endeavor.”  — Roosevelt. 


There  are  millions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  who  would  give  any¬ 
thing  they  own  to  learn  how  to  gain 
success  in  their  endeavors.  Success, 
that  somewhat  intangible  quality 
which  to  some  is  so  easily  obtained 
and  to  others  so  hopelessly  beyond 
reach.  Yet  to  the  average  person  of 
today,  success  is  attained  through 
hard,  earnest,  and  conscientious  work. 

The  secret  of  success  in  any  en¬ 
deavor,  and  especially  in  the  case 
where  a  group  of  persons  is  concerned, 
the  one  big  secret  of  it  all  is  Coopera¬ 
tion.  Without  such  a  condition  none 
of  the  thousands  of  great  successful 
institutions  of  our  country  today  would 


be  such  as  they  are.  So  it  is  with  The 
Artgum.  Everyone  of  us  would  glory 
in  seeing  it  as  a  real  college  maga¬ 
zine  should  be,  but  so  long  as  there  is 
the  lack  of  cooperation  on  your  part, 
the  less  chance  there  will  be  of  seeing 
our  glory  materialize.  If  any  in  our 
midst  have  good  ideas  to  better  our 
magazine  why  not  submt  them?  Why 
not  try  our  luck  at  writing  some 
stories,  either  serious  or  snappy,  the 
snappier  the  better,  jokes,  essay's, 
poems,  anything  in  the  literary  field. 
Be  assured  that  they  will  be  gladly 
accepted  and  your  efforts  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated. 


1 


DEVINE  TRAGEDY 


Abell,  Helen — “Earth  has  not  any¬ 
thing  to  show  more  fair.” 

Alkins,  Allyne — “I  like  thy  silence.” 

Auld,  Ruth — “She  liked  what  e’re  she 
looked  at.  And  her  looks  went 
everywhere.” 

Bambrick — “A  youth  of  labor  with  an 
age  of  ease.” 

Bartch,  Walter — “Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.” 

Basset,  Earl — -“He  is  a  portion  of  the 
loveliness.” 

Beckert,  Louise — “A  fig  for  care  and  a 
fig  for  woe.” 

Bessome,  Florence — “Without  a 
thought  of  fame.” 

Bishop,  Tynne — '“Mistress  of  herself, 
though  China  fall.” 

Bloxam,  Leola — “A  little  peach  in  an 
orchard  grew.” 

Brackett,  Mary — “It  would  talk.  Lord, 
how  it  would  talk.” 

Brooks,  Mabel — '“A  daughter  of  the 
gods,  divinely  tall.  And  most  di¬ 
vinely  fair.” 


Browne,  Jerry — “They  sin  who  tell  us 
love  can  die.” 

Burgoyne,  Lillian— “What  man  dare,  I 
dare.” 

Caravais,  Theophanes— “In  him  we 
find  these  things  combined.  Accom¬ 
plishment  of  hand  and  mind.” 

Carr,  Dorothy — “Ear  off  her  coming 
shone.” 

Clark,  Christine — “Though  angel  on 
the  outward  side.” 

Coburn,  Ruth — “Eor  fools  rush  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread.” 

Cotillo,  Theodore — “His  hair  was  all 
in  tangled  curl.” 

Cotton,  Alice — “And  what  she  needed 
for  her  fee  to  live,  she  borrowed 
graciously.” 

Crooker,  Ward — “You  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle.” 

Cummings,  Alden — “O  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove.” 

Curry,  Esther — “Words  are  men’s 
daughters.” 
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Diamond,  Leslie — “A  youth  to  whom 
was  given  so  much  of  earth  and  so 
much  of  heaven.” 

Di  Guisto,  Joseph — -“A  mother’s  pride, 
a  father's  joy.” 

Doroth}'.  Leo — "No  spectre  greets  me, 
— no  vain  shadow  this.” 

Draper,  Esther — ■"Woman's  at  best  a 
contradiction  still.” 

Duntlin,  Irene — "’Twill  murmur  on  a 
thousand  years.” 

Esner,  Arthur — "Eor  men  ma}"  come 

and  men  ma^'  go,  but  I  go  on  forever.” 

Ea3-erweather.  Eleanor — “Plays  around 
the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the 
heart.” 

Folcarelli,  Marie — "A  queen,  with 
swarth}’  cheeks  and  bold  black  e5'es.” 

Euller,  Margaret — "The  good  die 
young,” 

Goff.  Errol — -"His  words  came  feebly, 
from  a  feeble  chest.” 

Goodyear,  Adele — ^‘T  am  modest}'  in 
its  allotted  part.” 

Lowe,  Arthur — "Often  the  cock  lock  is 
empty  in  those  which  Nature  has 
built  mail}'  stories  high.” 

Mansfield.  Alice — "No  fountain  from 
its  rocky  cave  e’er  tripped  with  foot 
so  free.” 

Mahoney — "O  Blithe,  New  Comer.” 

McGuinnis,  Margaret — “Her  voice  was 
very  soft,  gentle  and  low;  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  in  woman.” 

McGunigle,  Albert — “I  am  Sir  Oracle; 
and  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog 
bark.” 

McLeod — "O^n  their  own  merits  mod¬ 
est  men  are  dumb.” 

AlcKeown,  Ethel — -“Have  you  sum¬ 
moned  your  wits  from  wool  gather¬ 
ing?” 

Menges,  Charlie — “Perhaps  my  sem¬ 
blance  might  deceive  the  truth,  that 
I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near.” 

Merril,  Fay — -“Thou  animated  torrid 
zone !” 

Miller,  Margaret — “I  have  not  a  doubt 
but  he  whosoe’er  the  man  might  be. 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  glance  At 
the  glittering  countenance.” 

Mo}  'se,  Helen — "Tis  beauty  truly  blent, 
whose  red  and  white  Nature’s  own 
sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.” 

Graham.  Shirle}' — “A  presence  which 
is  not  to  be  put  b}'.” 


Gre3'ser,  Morris — “All  my  fame  is  due 
to  myself  alone.” 

Harve}' — ’“Beware  the  fury  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  man.” 

Haun,  Robert — -"Popularit}'  leads  to 
success.” 

Holmes,  Marjorie — “Sweet,  silent 

creature!” 

Ingalls,  Catherine — "Thou  happy  soul.” 

Jagger,  Ruth — -“Get  thee  behind  me 
Satan.” 

John — “A  proper  man  as  any  one  shall 
see  in  a  summer’s  da3\” 

Jones,  Lawrence — "And  the  devil  did 
grin.” 

Kean,  Peter — “For  even  though  van¬ 
quished,  he  could  argue  still.” 

Kittredge,  Lawrence — “Th}^  notes  are 
sweet,  the  damsels  sa3^” 

Lambert,  Irene — -"As  3'et  a  child.” 

Leek,  Rena — “I  bear  a  charmed  life.” 

Levi,  Alice — “I  know  what  is  what.” 

Libb}'.  Maida — "The  sweetest  thing 
that  ever  grew  beside  a  human 
door.” 

Lincoln,  Katherine — “I  am  resolved  to 
grow  fat,  and  sta}'  3'oung  until 
fort}'.” 

Lord,  Bett}' — “A  face  with  gladness 
over  spread.” 

Packard,  Arlene — “She  bids  fair  to 
grow  wise.” 

Page,  Margaret — “There  is  pleasure 
in  poetic  pains  which  onh'  poets 
know.” 

Pasakarnis,  Anna — “She  is  little,  she  is 
wise;  she’s  a  terror  for  her  size.” 

Phelps.  Marion — “If  thou  wouldst 
view  fair  Melrose  aright.  Go  visit 
it  b}'  the  pale  moonlight.” 

Potter,  Audre}' — “I  am  sure  care’s  an 
eneni}^  to  life.” 

Pra}',  Linda — "A  creature  not  too 
bright  or  good.  For  human  nature’s 
dail}'  food.” 

Randle,  Ph3'llis — “Beautiful  as  sweet ! 
And  3'oung  as  beautiful!  And  gay 
as  soft!  And  innocent  as  ga}^” 

Redfield,  Scranton — “Some  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,” 

Robinson,  Mark — "Lo,  the  conquering 
hero  comes.” 

Rogers,  Mar}' — "I  felt  her  presence  by 
its  spell  of  might,” 

(Continued  to  Page  28) 
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!  COMPETITION  ! 


The  Banner  Competition  is  now  on. 
Rules  governing  the  contest  are  posted 
on  the  Student  Association  Bulletin 


Board.  Open  to  all  classes  and  alumni. 
Show  your  ability  and  win  the  first 
school  banner. 


CUTS  FROM  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL 
GALLERIES 


For  this  issue  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  six  cuts  kindly  loaned 
by  The  Grand  Central  Galleries  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Grand  Central  Galleries 
are  very  beautiful  show  rooms  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  New  York  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Terminal.  This  Gallery  project  is 
a  new  and  interesting  one  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
artist  and  the  buying  public.  Many  of 
the  best  of  American  painters  and 
sculptors  such  as  Sargent,  E.  H.  Blash- 
field,  Daniel  C.  French  and  Cyrus 
Dallin,  exhibit  here.  For  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  belonging  to  this  guild,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  laymen  and  artists,  the 
lay  members,  people  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence  pay  six  hundred  dollars  a  year; 
and  the  artists  give  a  work  of  art  once 
a  year.  For  about  ten  weeks  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  these  gifts  is  held.  From  one 
of  these  exhibits,  our  cuts  were  chosen. 
Then  the  lay  members  are  given,  by 
lottery,  their  choice  of  the  canvasses. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  artist 
members  have  an  opportunity  of  pre¬ 
senting  their  endeavors  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  public.  Exhibits  of  the  Grand 
Central  Galleries  Association  are  also 
held  all  over  the  country. 

Of  the  cuts,  very  interesting  to  us, 
because  we  recognize  our  old  friend, 
the  portrait  model,  is  The  Captain  by 
Gertrude  Fiske,  a  member  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Guild.  She  is  the  woman  who 
does  the  stunning  beach  scenes.  Per¬ 
haps  this  old  man  has  never  been  por¬ 
trayed  with  more  skill  or  more  pleas¬ 
ingly,  as  he  sits  gazing  at  his  little 
ship.  Miss  Fiske,  a  pupil  of  Frank 
Benson,  certainly  reflects  glory  on  her 
master. 

Ave  Maria  by  Lillian  Westcott  Hale, 
the  wife  of  Philip  Hale,  and  like  her 
illustrious  husband  a  member  of  the 
Guild,  is  an  example  of  her  best  en¬ 


deavor.  In  this  canvas,  and  indeed  in 
all  her  works,  her  technique  is  gem¬ 
like  in  its  delicacy.  However,  she 
never  sacrifices  strength  to  daintiness. 
She  adroitly  produces  both  delicate 
charm  and  subtle  strength  in  the  same 
painting.  This  composition  is  beauti¬ 
fully  conceived  as  well  as  exquisitely 
handled. 

Frederick  Grant’s  October  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  the  cuts.  Possessed  of 
a  powerful  sense  of  decorative  design, 
Mr.  Grant  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
younger  American  landscape  painters. 
This  canvas  is  executed  in  superb  color 
and  characterized  by  brilliant  craft- 
manship.  He  combines  decoration  and 
nature  so  as  to  produce  a  work  of  art 
satisfying  year  after  year.  One  would 
like  this  canvas  for  his  home. 

Another  landscape,  March  Morning 
by  John  F.  Carlson  is  also  very  pleas¬ 
ing  in  a  sterner  way.  American  in 
feeling,  it  admirably  expresses  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  nature  and  the  beauty  of  awak¬ 
ening  spring.  The  best  of  impression¬ 
ism  together  with  a  faithful  interpre¬ 
tation  of  truth  is  apparent. 

Somewhat  similar  in  spirit  is  the  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  little  house  by  Hobart  Nichols. 
The  composition  is  a  bit  unusual,  but  of 
such  a  sort  to  lend  interest  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Excellent  in  drawing,  it  is  a  fitting 
addition  to  the  productions  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  of  landscape  painting. 

Most  absorbing  and  striking  of  all  is 
Spring  by  Eugene  Savage,  an  exponent 
of  modernism.  Much  of  so  called  mod¬ 
ern  art  is  nonsense  of  no  value  but  Sav¬ 
age  is  a  thoughtful  artist  and  a  herald 
of  the  new  American  art.  His  sense  of 
design  is  extraordinary  and  his  rendition 
very  clever.  Combining  the  knowledge 
of  all  schools  with  his  own  personal  re¬ 
action,  Savage  proves  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  new  school. 
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COURTESY  OF  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  GALLERIES 


Hol)art  Nichols,  N.  A. 


Frederic  M.  Grant 
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Eugene  Savage,  A.  N.  A. 
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Lilian  Westcott  Hale 


John  F.  Carlson,  A.  N.  A, 
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GOOD  WILL  TO  ALL 


Christmas  talks  to  folks  who  listen 
in  like  me.  Pray  tell,  pray  tell,  I  say. 

Do  you  know  what  she  will  sing 
when  the  snow  comes  softly  down, 
just  before  Christmas,  covering  all 
this  busy,  crabbed,  grabbed,  world  of 
ours?  Do  you  know  what  she  will 
bring  to  make  you  sweet  and  fine  and 
humble,  just  before  Christmas,  when 
you  listen  to  her  song  of  love? 

Pandora  sat  before  her  sealed  chest 
as  I  sit  before  my  own,  I  say,  but  I, 
I  listen  to  a  voice  which  whispers 
sweet  and  low:  “Go  home  dear  child, 
go  home  for  it  will  open  of  itself  and 
joy  shall  reign  for  you  supreme.  I  sat 
and  stared.  “What  does  it  mean? 
What  does  it  mean?”  I  gasped. 

Pandora’s  chest  was  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver;  it  glittered  in  its  lavish  lay  of 
jewels.  My  chest  was  made  of  cedar- 
wood  mellowed  long  with  divine  age. 
Its  old  worn  glint  of  time  groped 
deep  within  my  heart.  Pry  it  not  with 
all  its  old  traditions.  Pry  it  not  but 
clearly  see  yourself.  Away!  Selfish 
thoughts  that  stunt  the  growth  each 
day. — Away ! 

Then  the  Christmas  snow  comes 
gently  down  with  a  silence  golden  to 
us  all  who  think  as  Lowel  did  of  some 
one  resting  beneath  some  peaceful 
mound  of  whiteness.  You  may  be  rich, 
you  may  be  poor  but  God  loves  all 
alike.  Yet  the  twilight  falls  like  tears 
of  understanding  upon  a  crucifix  in  its 
shrine  upon  the  wall. 

The  door  swings  wide.  A  glimmer 
of  light  streams  out  upon  the  snow 
to  meet  me.  A  little  homely  dog  goes 
mad  with  joy.  The  patient  mother’s 
face  grows  rosy  in  the  light;  her  eyes 
are  like  the  stars.  To  her  it’s  heaven 
to  see  me  safe  at  home  again.  And 
I.  poor  thing,  must  smile  to  hide  the 
fear  of  precious  loss  some  day — some 
day — I  try  to  chatter  and  to  laugh. — 
Then  the  frost  comes  sneaking  in. 

I  put  the  little  mother  in  her  chair 
beside  the  fire.  I  drag  the  startled 
tree  before  her  eyes  and  deck  it  to 
her  great  surprise.  My  brothers  bring 
me  fragile  bulbs  of  colored  glass  to 
give  their  spirit  to  the  tree,  and  yards 
and  yards  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel  to 
make  its  pathway  bright.  My  bro¬ 


thers  bring  in  bags  of  evergreen  amid 
shouts  of  joy  to  stay  the  Christ-child’s 
visit  here.  The  green  is  twined  with 
right  good  will  and  a  festive  sight  it 
gives,  especially  where  the  bright  red 
berries  peek  out  to  cry,  “Good  Cheer!” 
Myriads  of  wistful  candles — a  carol 
sung,  and  Mother  sprinkles  on  the 
Christmas  snow.  In  all  its  misty 
splendor,  the  tree  means  much  to  me. 
Under  the  brightest  tinsel  star,  over  a 
vast  expanse  of  snow,  I  see  the  three 
good  Kings  of  the  Orient,  Gaspard, 
Melchior  and  Balthazor,  bearing  their 
gifts  to  Bethlehem.  But  see — ■ 

The  little  mother’s  eyes  are  golden- 
brown.  “It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and  we 
must  pray  good-will  to  all,”  she 
wh’spers  low. 

Good-will?  Not  by  money  giving 
thoughts  or  gifts  that  pollute  the 
simple  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people 
on  Christmas  day!  Good-will  by 
humble  tribute  to  the  God  of  all. 
Humble,  humble,  patient  service,  to 
live,  to  work,  to  sacrifice  for  things 
that  you  and  I  might  have.  What  pa¬ 
tience,  gentle,  toil-worn  bands  will  lay 
in  those  great  grmfuls  of  hay  upon 
that  Christmas  table!  What  love, 
gentle  toil-worn  hands  will  lay  on  that 
clean  cloth!  What  memory  of  the 
past — those  sacred,  ancient  family  rites 
still  gleaming  through  ages — to  me? 

What  is  Christmas  Eve  to  you?  Are 
you  bound  to  pray  with  us  and  re¬ 
new  what  you  have  lost  through  er¬ 
rors  made?  Do  your  youthful  eyes 
crave  for  the  glitter  that  you  fail  to 
see  the  gold?  Do  your  clever  hands 
and  minds  so  turn  you  that  you  fail  to 
recognize  the  purpose  of  those  who 
sincerely  try  to  learn  from  you  what 
it  is  within  your  power  to  teach? 

Ah — bow  your  head  within  our 
simple  family  circle  and  pray  with  us 
for  the  dead,  for  the  living,  for  the 
blessing  and  encouragement  needed 
to  live  a  life  of  beauty.  Let  us  scatter 
our  seeds  of  righteous  influence  to 
carry  one  step  further  the  work  of 
those  toil-worn  hands  we  love  so  well! 

And  when  that  meal  is  ended — do 
you  come  with  me. 

Pandora’s  chest  was  gold  and  silver; 

(Continued  to  Page  28) 
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“TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE” 

Not  being  a  spiritualist  or  prophet, 
I  cannot  tell  you  whether  the  visions 
I  saw  in  the  crystal  glass,  are  com¬ 
ing  true  or  not.  However,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  w'arn  the  Sophomore  Class, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the 
worst. 

As  the  mist  gradually  cleared,  I  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  a  glowing  fire  in 
the  foreground,  but  the  foreground 
turned  out  to  be  Margaret  Miller’s 
head  of  hair.  She  was  seated  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  what  for  I  couldn’t 
make  out,  with  various  well  known 
men  vieing  each  other  for  her  favors. 
Young  men,  I  have  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve,  should  know  better  than  to  play 
with  fire.  Naturally,  after  Margaret 
slipped  into  oblivion,  the  Merril  Cir¬ 
cus  came  into  view,  and  I  was  quite 
amused  at  the  chief  clown  and  ani¬ 
mals,  Fay.  With  the  circus  was  Dotty 
Watson,  a  charming  equestrienne,  who 
circled  the  ring  upon  a  beautiful  bare 
backed  palfrey.  Still  cutting  avis  and 
circles,  Dot!  Behind  the  circus  came 
“mourners,  following  the  dead.” 
Christine  Clark  had  pined  easily  aw^ay, 
for  she  just  died  to  see  Mr.  Ray  on  his 
triangular  throne.  The  chief  mourner, 
naturally  experienced  at  the  job,  was 
Amorette,  a  Weed  no  longer.  Already 
she  had  buried  four  husbands  and  was 
still  going  strong.  Mary  Rogers 
couldn’t  obtain  leave  to  attend.  She 
was  on  the  stage,  her  greatest  role  as 
an  actress  being  “The  Powerful  Kat- 
rinka.”  “She  was  born  for  the  part,” 
the  people  said.  But  Peggy  Page  was 
at  a  funeral,  making  every  one  merry 
with  her  new  nursery  jingles.  So  was 
Earl  Basset.  He  was  trying  to  pur- 
suade  a  young  lady  that  she  needed  his 
lovely  eye  lashes,  and  of  course  his 
outward  shell  as  an  extra  bargain. 
Gigs’s  family  occupied  two  automo¬ 
biles.  She  had,  in  truth,  upheld  the 
tradition  of  her  family,  namely  to 
marry  a  Vermonter  and  raise  little 
Vermonters.  Jackie  was  too  busy  in 
her  studio,  designing  batik  sacks  for 


Maine  potatoes,  to  attend.  Doris  Pac- 
ter  was  just  too  late,  as  usual,  and 
was  vainly  trying  to  vamp  the  last 
automobile  into  waiting  for  her.  Lil 
and  Phyl  also  missed  the  funeral.  They 
had  gone  to  Egypt,  chiefly  to  verify 
Mr.  Ray’s  statement  regarding  the 
construction  of  pyramids,  and  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  finding  no  in¬ 
tersections.  Unexpectedly  the  Sphinx 
whispered  to  Lil,  that  two  could  live 
cheaper  than  one, — and  she  believed 
him.  She  was  in  truth  Phyllis  Ida. 

Egyptian  pyramids  soon  merged  in¬ 
to  a  Spanish  bull  fight,  and  I  recog¬ 
nized  Louise  Beckert  selling,  “Peanuts! 
Popcorn!  Chewing-Gum!”  At  the 
further  end  of  the  arena  people  were 
manifesting  considerable  excitement 
over  a  Senora  Malachrino.  Everyone 
made  way  for  the  noted  damsel,  Ruthie 
Auld.  With  her  were  Allyne,  and 
Helen  Abell,  trying  to  find  where  the 
Spaniards  had  hidden  the  Sphinx.  Just 
then,  in  came  the  Toreadne.  I  gazed 
hard  and  saw  our  old  friend,  Walter 
Bartch,  throwing  the  bull. 

Across  the  street,  I  looked  upon  the 
laughter  and  dancing  in  a  Spanish 
Cafe,  gay  belles^  and  dashing  Romeos 
were  carousing  wildly.  Among  the 
tables  a  dashing  maiden  was  vending 
cigarettes,  my  dark  eyed  classmate  of 
the  curls,  Miss  Tzougros.  Not  far 
away  in  a  flower  covered  patio,  I 
looked  down  upon  a  flashing  fountain, 
dim  moonlight  and  sweet  scented  roses. 
Two  lovers  spooned  ardently  and  un¬ 
abashed.  I  peeked  upon  their  faces, 
Emily  and  her  husband  Sancho  Panza! 

It  started  snowing  furiously  and  all 
the  figures  were  blotted  from  sight, — 
that  is,  all  but  one,  that  plodded 
through  the  storm.  I  couldn’t  make 
out  who  it  was  until  I  saw  a  snake 
hastily  seek  cover  in  the  person’s 
pocket,  none  other  than  Eleanor  Eay- 
erweather’s,  noted  snake  charmer  of 
Iceland.  My  how  she  can  charm. 
You  see,  they  don’t  have  “cake-eat¬ 
ers”  there, — the  frosting  is  too  hard 
for  human  teeth;  but  the  snakes  thrive. 
When  Eleanor  is  off  duty  Peggy  Pul¬ 
ler  makes  an  excellent  substitute,  and 
is  just  as  charming  in  her  weights.  Not 
far  away  dwelt  Stan,  who  had  retired 
to  recover  from  a  smashed  romance. 
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meanwhile  occupying  his  time  by  writ¬ 
ing  a  book  upon  “The  Personality  of 
Insects.”  The  last  European  scene 
that  drifted  by  was  in  Paris.  A  blue- 
smocked  artist,  wearing  a  tarn  o’shant- 
er,  climbed  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  his 
picturesque  studio.  Upon  entering,  his 
dreamy-eyed  model  took  her  place,  in 
a  charming  niche  where  she  was  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  Madonna  for  the  great  por¬ 
trait  painter  Monsieur  Mourrise  Stud- 
ler.  The  slight  figure  of  the  model 
seemed  familiar,  and  surely  enough  she 
was  little  Mary  Tobin. 

A  flood  of  light  sprang  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  crystal  and  I  beheld 
Margaret  McGinnis  rolling  a  huge  ball 
of  cheese  up  hill.  It  seemed  to  be  very 
heavy.  When  she  nearly  reached  the 
top,  down  rolled  the  ball  of  cheese. 
Poor  Margaret  began  to  cry.  “How 
can  I  get  fat?”  A  milk  maid  came 
trudging  down  the  path.  “Stop  cry¬ 
ing  Margaret,”  she  said  in  a  sweet, 
familiar  voice.  “Tell  me,  have  you 
seen  my  goat  which  has  strayed  away? 
I  have  walked  all  the  way  from  my 
home  in  Vermont  looking  for  it.”  The 
maid  was  Linda  Pray,  and  she  was 
plump  and  rosy!  She  carried  a  milk 
pail;  and  a  sun  bonnet  dangled  from 
her  arm,  but  her  eyes  were  as  spark¬ 
ling  as  ever!  Linda  suddenly  pointed. 
In  the  distance,  I  could  see  a  whirl 
of  plumes,  a  blur  of  waving  banners. 
As  it  came  nearer,  I  gasped  with  sur¬ 
prise,  for  on  a  big,  lean,  white  mare 
sat  General  Menges  twirling  that  fa¬ 
mous  moustache.  He  sat  very  rigidly 
and  haughtily,  he  swung  a  baton  with 
apparent  boredom — a  valiant  Don 
Quixote.  Charlie  glanced  nonchalant¬ 
ly,  lifting  up  his  beautiful  hands  to 
stifle  a  yawn  of  exquisite  grace  and 
elegance,  and  passed  on!  So  did  Mc- 
Gunigle,  the  dapper  young  drum  ma¬ 
jor.  He  beat  a  huge  tin  tub  with  all 
his  might.  He  was  painting  the  air. 

Coney  Island  came  before  my  vi¬ 
sion.  I  saw  a  charming  fair  haired 
child  digging  in  the  sand  beside  a  baby 
as  black  as  coal.  Nearby  Dora  Slo- 
comb  was  rapidly  sketching  the  scene 
in  water  color,  black  and  white.  (Dora 
always  was  good  at  light  and  shade!) 

The  Paramount  movie  studio  next 
appeared.  A  bustling  little  man  with 


light  curly  hair  was  darting  about  ar¬ 
ranging  and  rearranging  draperies, 
scenery,  and  lighting  effects  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  produce  a  satisfying  result 
for  the  last  scene  of  “L’ Amours 
d’Amorett,”  produced  by  himself,  Roy 
C.  Staples.  In  a  neighboring  studio, 
Mabel  Brooks  was  acting  in  the  “Gods 
of  Olympas.”  Miss  Brooks  also  de¬ 
signed  all  the  costumes.  Maida,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  queen  of  Hollywood;  only 
the  day  she  finished  her  latest  pic¬ 
ture,  in  which  she  played  the  leading 
role  as  Dora  in  “Dainty  Dumb  Dora.” 
A  fine  play  with  plenty  of  thrills  and 
nice  settings. 

An  apartment  in  New  York  floated 
upon  the  scene;  in  the  dimness  of  ease 
colored  lights,  I  discovered  a  dark¬ 
eyed  man,  obediently  clinging  to  a 
tall  floor  lamp,  that  his  wife,  once 
Helen  Waseliski,  might  catch  his  pose 
in  her  illustration  of  Jack  and  the 
Beanstock.  Mistress  Helen,  as  usual, 
was  squatting  dexterously  upon  the 
floor  as  she  worked,  dashing  lines  and 
shapes  and  shadows  upon  her  canvas 
in  a  frenzy  of  inspiration.  Another 
studio  scene  appeared.  Greenwich 
Village!  The  Red  Rooster!  Thrills! 
But  why  so  many  baby  portraits?  I 
could  see  nothing  in  this  studio  but 
babies,  babies  laughing,  babies  cry¬ 
ing,  babies  kicking,  babies  sleeping  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  infant  creation, 
just  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  rosy  cheek  of  a  cherub,  was  the 
great  pastel  artist,  Frank  Van  Steen. 
Visiting  him,  was  Betty  Lord,  known 
about  town  as  the  sheikess,  and  I  don’t 
know  just  why.  She  must  have 
changed  considerably.  Roy  used  to  be 
her  sheik  but  those  days  have  flown 
forever.  On  the  floor  below,  kind  Ar¬ 
thur  Lowe,  the  comedy  loud  speaker 
in  a  musical  skit.  Fine  chap  who  al¬ 
ways  has  something  to  say  to  you 
when  you  meet  him.  Judging  from  his 
performances.  I’d  rather  hear  him  in 
the  movies;  then  I  could  sleep  sound¬ 
ly. 

In  another  city  of  the  future  un¬ 
rolled  before  my  eyes,  and  in  a  large 
factory,  I  saw  Theophanes  designing 
new  models  for  dog  biscuits.  Next 
door  Alice  Cotton  was  testing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  large  amount  of  woolen  goods. 
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In  aii}^  of  the  large  theatres,  Esther 
Curry,  with  Alice  Mansfield’s  help 
was  performing,  as  an  expert  clog 
dancer.  They  sure  fell  over  the  stage. 
Dot  Carr,  like  Theophanes,  had  stuck 
to  the  art  lines,  and  was  swamped 
with  work  as  the  manager  of  a  Fixitive 
establishment.  Kay  Lincoln,  too, 

has  gone  back  to  the  nursery.  Re¬ 
member  the  white  smock  she  used  to 
wear?  No,  she’s  not  married  yet,  but 
lives  in  hopes  of  being  taken  in  by  that 
Black  fellow.  Mary  Brackett  is  more 
than  willing  to  take  her  place.  At 
present  she  works  in  Filene’s  Store, 
taking  care  of  babies  while  their 
mothers  shop.  At  last,  Mary’s  am¬ 
bition  is  realized  and  she  has  babies 
all  colors,  sizes,  and  shapes.  I  saw 
two  more  of  our  old  friends  pursuing 
the  artistic  muse.  Alice  Levi  was 
designing  new  style  wigwams,  for  the 
Indians;  and  Irene  Lambert  was  very 
busy  drawing  her  breath  before  an  at¬ 
tractive  class  of  students.  Irene  Dunt- 
lin  was  the  head  of  the  Stuttering 
Studio,  a  school  for  stammerers,  and 
Esther  Draper  was  nearby  design¬ 
ing  fancy  costumes  for  petted  poodles. 

An  office  of  wealth  and  grandeur  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  name  “Bessam  and 
Bishop  Modelling  Company.”  Their 
progress  in  the  clay  was  swift.  Errol 
Goff  and  Morris  Greyser  rented  the 
office  next  door.  They  had  become 
rich  on  a  patent  of  handles  for  ink 
bottles, — especially  useful  to  M.  N.  A. 
S.  students.  Leola  Bloxam  was  back 
in  Maine  designing  Japanese  tramps 
for  lumber  jacks. 

At  last  I  saw  a  welcome  sight  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  crystal,  the  State  House 
dome;  and  high  upon  the  point  was 
Gerre  Browne,  vainly  trying  to  locate 
the  points  of  intersections,  made  by 
Peter  Kean  upon  his  audience.  Peter 
had  become  a  Senator,  and  was  argu¬ 
ing  for  dear  life  and  a  newer  M.  N.  A. 
S.  building.  Already  he  had  persuaded 
the  majority.  Ward,  Crooker  and  Cot- 
illo,  Rena  Leek;  the  rest,  Dorherty, 
Harvey,  DiGuisto,  Jones  and  Robinson 
didn’t  count.  Mark,  by  the  way,  had 
become  universally  known.  He  posed 
and  drew  the  cartoons  for  Raymonds. 
Larrie  is  an  old  bachelor  living  a  quiet 
life.  He  spends  his  time,  when  not 


in  the  State  House,  picking  roses  by 
the  wayside,  as  he  travels  from  village 
to  village.  Oh,  no!  He’d  never 
marry.  He  never  was  crazy  over  the 
girls. 

An  automobile  passed  rapidly  by, 
giving  me  just  time  enough  to  glimpse 
Arthur  Esner,  chauffeuring  a  car  full 
of  old  ladies  back  to  the  Home.  An 
army  came  slowly  marching  by,  and 
in  the  ranks  I  espied  Larrie  Kittredge, 
a  gray  haired,  rosy  cheeked  youngster. 
He  plays  the  jazz  music  for  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Salvation  Army,  yes, 
and  sleeps  nights  for  a  change.  Leslie 
Diamond’s  face  shone  out  amongst  the 
others  and  why  not?  Wasn’t  he  a 
person  of  prestige  among  them,  hav¬ 
ing  made  all  their  campaigning  signs 
for  them?  Alden  Cummings  trailed 
along  with  the  rest,  showing  every¬ 
one  how  those  bright  red  capes,  should 
he  worn.  Behind  the  parade  came  a 
figure,  madly  dashing  for  an  aeroplane. 
None  other  than  Bob  Haun,  hurrying 
home  to  his  bride.  Yes,  the  wedding 
had  taken  place  the  day  before,  to  a 
beautiful  red  haired  girl  of  angular 
proportions,  and  he  used  to  boast  that 
he’d  never  be  “pne.” 

Good  old  Boylston  Street  merged 
into  space  and  who  should  be  walking 
down  it  but  Adele  Goodyear,  still  sell¬ 
ing  perspective  books,  payments  in  ad¬ 
vance.  She  specializes  in  art  schools 
where  the  students  are  dumb  and  free 
with  everyone’s  money  but  their  own. 
Marjorie  Holmes  stepped  out  of  an  ex¬ 
clusive  undertaker  shop.  She  is  de¬ 
signing  funeral  cards,  painting  them  in 
sparkling  colors.  She  received  her  ex¬ 
perience  the  summer  of  1924,  when 
employed  in  a  “lower”  Boylston  Street 
fancy  card  shop.  (Playing  cards,  of 
course).  Issuing  from  one  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  schools  on  this  street,  were 
Lillian  Burgoyne  and  Shirley  Graham. 
What  one  couldn’t  teach  or  show  the 
children,  the  other  could.  They 
paused  and  spoke  to  another  lady  who 
bore  down  upon  them.  It  was  Marie 
Folcarelli  and  I  knew  she  had  it.  Why, 
Pianolitess.  She  paints  the  ivories  in 
such  an  efficient  manner  as  to  keep 
the  dreaded  contagion  away  from  her 
parents,  the  pianolas. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  hove  into 
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view,  a  beautiful  building  of  luminous 
marble,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art, 
a  new  school  title,  worthy  of  our  call¬ 
ing.  Inside,  I  saw  a  step  ladder 
stretching  into  the  space  above;  and 
gazing  upward  into  the  dizzy  heights 
saw  Margaret  Vant  painting  beautiful 
murals  upon  the  walls  of  the  new 
school. 

In  a  luxurious  office,  I  espied  among 
the  files  and  cabinets,  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful  Dean  of  the  school,  Eleanor 
Wilder,  the  daughter  of  our  well  be¬ 
loved  former  Dean  Wilder. 

As  usual  there  was  an  overflow  of 
freshies  but  Anna  Pas  would  rush  to 
the  door  and  yell  “Hurry  up,  there’s 
room  for  one  more.”  I  gasped.  How 
on  earth— but  in  they  poured,  one 
hundred,  two,  three,  four,  five  and 
even  six  hundred;  heads  began  to  pop 
up  from  chimne^-s;  legs  and  arms 
waved  from  the  windows,  then  the  roof 
of  that  new  building  rose  and  was 
carried  off  by  the  wind  with  strong 
wails  of  protest  from  Helen  Sanford, 
who  was  crouched  on  the  water  spout 
painting  a  masterpiece  to  be  hung  in 
the  Santa  Novello  Church  over 
Ramesis  tomb  stone.  (I  knew  it  in- 
stinctivehO-  Still  they  poured  in  and 
what  an  awful  commotion!  The  wind 
blew  in  where  the  roof  was  not. 

“Hey  there.  I’m  gonna  be  a  traffic 
officer,  because  I’m  a  Packard.” 
And  Arlene  twisted  her  legs  about 
the  ridge  pole  i  n  perspective 
and  shot  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  She  put  a  huge  placard  on 
a  pole.  It  said,  “Go”.  And  the  queer¬ 
est  thing  about  it  all  was — well  I  can’t 
say  why,  but  everybody  had  little  fliv- 
ers  and  began  to  shoot  down  the 
aisles  for  the  Mechanical  Drawing 
room.  Then  Arlene  put  up  a  sign 
“Stop.”  A  raucous  gong  sounded  and 
the  mechanical  door  flew  back  into  its 
hole.  Helen  Mayse’s  fliver  quivered 
outside  and  stopped. 

“I  say,  move  on!”  Scrip’s  little 
fliver  pushed  Helen’s  sharply.  “Can’t 
you  read  the  sign  “Go’?”  And  his 
fliver  snorted  by  up  the  assembly  hall 
stairway.  Scranton  had  grown  two 
feet  since  1924  and  his  arrival  caused  a 
flurry  among  the  gentler  sex.  The 
Freshmen,  sitting  on  the  floor,  gave 


a  rousing  cheer.  Scranton  put  on  his 
gown — a  tan  thing  you  know  so  well — 
and  began  to  preach  on  “the  mechani¬ 
cal  advantages  of  living  an  artistic 
rushing  life  such  as  here.”  His  ges¬ 
tures  were  magnificent  and  everybody 
went. 

“Let’s  go  home,”  said  the  Traffic 
Officer,  glibly  and  home  they  all  went. 
The  doors  flew  open,  the  building 
sighed  and  settled  to  normal  size,  and 
the  wind  came  back  with  the  roof. 

“Pm  going  to  see  Ethel  McKeown 
and  get  some  points  on  perspective,” 
declared  Scrip. 

“Me,  too!”  cried  Helen.  “Pm  pla}- 
ing  in  the  movies  you  know.”  Off 
they  went.  Ethel’s  studio  was  right 
in  the- middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert!  I 
could  not  imagine  why,  but  there  she 
was,  her  easel  at  60  degrees  and 
rapidly  taking  notes.  Helen  and  Scrip 
arrived  at  last,  Ethel  bowed,  and 
nodded  towards  Marian  Phelps.  “She 
is  writing  a  book  on  Beauty  Notes, 
and  teaches  the  art  of  adapting  one’s 
self  to  architecture.  Marian  pressed 
a  button  and  an  enormous  concave 
mirror  sprang  out  of  the  ground. 

“One  of  Helena  Saunders  inven¬ 
tions,”  said  she.  Helena  is  famous  for 
her  high  lights  and  marvelous  char¬ 
coal  productions.  Everybody  knows 
a  Saunders.  She  works  hard  and  long. 
Marian  dragged  Helen  before  the  mir¬ 
ror,  “You  are  not  simple  enough.  You 
should  be  in  the  Doric  order.  The 
manuscript  calls  for  a  white  marble, 
as  for  you  Redfield,  you  are  too  lean 
and  tall.  Behold  yourself  in  perspec¬ 
tive  !” 

Redfield  was  not  green,  neither  was 
Helen,  but  the  sight  was  too  great, 
so  they  wouldn’t  stay  to  tea;  and 
Ethel  laughed  in  glee.  “It’s  imagina¬ 
tion  that  is  perspective.” 

And  so  it  seems.  I’ve  travelled  from 
one  point  of  the  compass  to  the  other 
and  yet  Pm  no  further  ahead  than 
when  I  started.  Just  like  perspective! 


Fresh.  You  don’t  know  how  to 
handle  the  Dean.  You  should  humour 
him. 

Soph.  You  don’t  humour  him,  you 
amuse  him. 
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Flaming  October  .  .  . 

Frail  birches  vied  with  mighty  oaks 
to  win  our  whispered  praises  .  . 
Before  the  minute  man  we  bow  as 
silently  he  gazes 

O’er  the  “rude  bridge  that  arched  the 
flood” — where  Britains  spilled 
their  fervent  blood; 

Far  from  their  native  land  they  lie 
beneath  the  freedom  of  our  sky. 

We  heard  the  guns,  the  cannon’s 
roar,  we  saw  those  soldier  faces, 
The  birthda}^  of  America,  our  melting 
pot  of  races! 

We  could  but  scarcely  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  that  band. 

The  souls  that  gave  our  nation  birth, 
our  modern  fairyland. 

Holy  October  .  . 

The  mellow  rays  of  sinking  sun 
across  the  hills  came  feeling 
The  shadows  lengthened,  thru  the 
gleam  a  crimson  radiance  steal¬ 
ing; 

Still  on  we  trudged  thru  Nature’s 
wealth  and  in  a  wood  secluded 
We  found  a  priceless  jewel-pool  where 
man  had  scarce  intruded. 


Then  thru  the  scarlet  and  the  gold 
which  cvfery  leaf  was  flashing 
We  rambled  to  the  quiet  shore  where 
Walden’s  waves  lay  splashing. 
Where  Thoreau  spent  his  hermit 
days,  in  deep  appreciation 
Of  Nature’s  miracles  sublime,  each 
death  and  each  creation. 

Dying  October  .  .  . 

O’er  sunset  glow,  sweet  twilight 
falls,  day  darkens  into  night — 
Back  to  the  city’s  noise  we  go,  back 
to  the  glare  of  light. 

Back  to  the  restless  eagerness  of  feet 
too  ga}^  to  heed 

Amid  the  rushing  tide  of  times,  the 
inner  Nature’s  need 
For  thots  of  peace  and  hours  alone, 
companionship  with  God, 

The  strength  that  lies  in  temple 
groves,  blossoms  and  stones  and 
sod. 

O  give  me  eyes  that  clearly  see,  an 
understanding  heart, 

A  happy  warrior  I  would  be,  in  Love 
and  Faith  and  Art! 

MARGARET  E.  PAGE. 
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THE  NORTHEAST  TRADES 

Somewhat  to  the  southward  of  the 
Canary  Islands  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  is  a  broad  belt  of  ocean  over 
which  a  constant  northeast  trade  wind 
glows  that  has  filled  the  sails  of  west¬ 
bound  ships  since  the  days  that  the 
caravels  of  Columbus  first  sailed  before 
it  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  skipper  of 
the  steam  barkentine,  on  which  was  a 
cadet,  to  sail  down  the  trades  from  Santa 
Cruz  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe  of  the 
Canary  group.  These  islands  are  of  as 
wild  and  beautiful  a  formation  as  one 
might  wish  to  see ;  of  volcanic  origin 
they  present  ridge  on  ridge  of  serrated 
summits  back'  of  some  tawny  rugged 
crags  on  the  coast  which  is  sheer  in  many 
places. 

We  picked  up  a  fine  breeze  soon  after 
weighing  anchor,  and  had  hardly  dropped 
the  islands  below  the  horizon  before 
fires  were  drawn,  and  with  all  sail  set, 
we  were  well  away  on  our  homeward 
passage.  There  is  infinite  variety  in  the 
sea  and  sky  in  these  parts  as  continual 
change  in  cloud  forms  and  are  ever  ad¬ 
vancing  succession  of  rolling  seas 
which,  catching  the  vessel  under  her 
counter  would  give  a  lift  and  a  quick¬ 
ened  pace  until  overtaking  her  would 
cream  and  break  into  a  hissing  foaming 
expanse  of  dazzling  white  about  her 
forefoot,  and  under  her  jib  netting. 
There  is  a  certain  peace  in  a  sailing 
ship  under  these  conditions  that  is  like 
nothing  ashore.  You’re  on  the  ship 
You  can’t  get  off.  Everything’s  set, 
and  drawing  alow  and  aloft,  stuns’ls, 
catch-alls,  spinikers,  and  even  the 
small  triangular  sails  in  a  cutter 
gripped  to  its  strongback  on  the 
weather  side.  You’re  only  making  four 
knots  but  what  of  that?  Day  turns  to 
night,  and  night  to  day  in  the  rountine  of 
the  watches  and  always  the  stately,  lift 
and  heave  of  the  hull  that  gets  to  be  a 
part  of  the  nature  of  things.  And  you 
forget  to  reckon  time  and  think  that 
perhaps  this  is  Utopia. 

■m 

Each  horizon  has  its  different  look,  its 
different  feeling.  There  is  the  east,  you 
have  come  from  there  and  out  of  it  a 
long  succession  of  fleecy  cloud,  and,  in 
the  morning  watch,  a  clear,  clear  down 
with  its  golden  promise  of  another  day. 


and  to  the  southward  to  which  at  night 
the  wheeling  stars  incline  there’s  the 
look  of  infinite  space, — of  a  vast  loneli¬ 
ness;  there  are  few  ships  down  there  but 
way  to  the  north  are  the  tracks  of  trans¬ 
atlantic  travel  and  the  eye  invariable 
searches  the  edge  as  though  suspicious  of 
the  presence  of  strangers  on  the  other 
side.  But  you’re  westward  bound,  and 
homeward  bound  and  it  is  there  that  each 
setting  sun  and  receding  wave  beckon 
your  tossing  spirit  as  though  loath  to 
leave  a  fellow  voyager  and  each  mel¬ 
low  twilight  has  a  warm  familiar  look 
as  of  a  promise  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

Erom  aloft  where  as  lookout  you  sit  in 
the  slings  of  the  top’s’le  yard  with  your 
back  to  the  mast  and  your  bared  legs 
comfortably  pillowed  on  the  bunt  of  the 
huge  sail  set  beneath  the  ocean  has  now 
an  opaque  look  as  of  hard  blue  grass 
on  which  the  sun  is  dazzling  and  the 
numerous  bunches  of  golden-brown  gulf- 
weed  seem  to  rest  rather  than  float  and 
then  a  school  of  beautifully  tapered  por¬ 
poises  will  in  coming  up  from  fat  home¬ 
less,  clear,  azure,  depths  flush  there 
pearly  underbodies  as  they  leap  in  mili¬ 
tary  rank  under  the  martingale  before 
vanishing  as  mysteriously  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  or  a  blue  shark  glowing  like  an 
opal  in  a  dark  setting  as  he  turns  near 
the  surface  and  glides  downward  again 
hints  of  unfathomable  depths.  An  oc¬ 
casional  rain  squall  leisurely  advancing 
down  the  wind  grays  and  smooths  the 
waves  beneath  its  shroud  like  mantle, 
each  billow  darkening  at  its  crest  in  re¬ 
lief  against  the  next  hollow  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  buff  tinted  cloud  the 
refreshed  blue  dome  again  induees  the 
warm  violet  blue  note  into  the  water. 

You  edge  to  the  northward  now  from 
the  twentieth  parallel  and  your  eraft  stirs 
uneasily  for  no  longer  is  the  breeze  con¬ 
stant  and  the  sky  serene;  there’s  talk 
of  firing  her  dead  boilers  for  the  wind 
is  fitful  and  capricious  and  there  are 
calms  and  contrary  seas  and  you  contain 
yourself  within  the  bulwarks  now  for 
you  break  out  during  the  night  wacthes 
to  haul  on  ropes  and  up  through  the 
fire  room  hatch  sounds  the  clang  of 
shovels  on  fire  doors ;  you’re  in  traveled 
waters  as  you  near  the  Virginian  Capes 
and  3^our  ship  is  in  the  grip  of  men  who 
must  vindicate  the  use  of  her  bunkers 
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of  coal  which  is  taking  you  back,  back 
to  the  drive  of  life.  But  who  says  aught 
against  that  for  there  is  competition  and 
strife  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and 
all  the  varied  drama  of  human  beings 
and  if  by  virtue  of  a  passage  down  the 
trades  we  may  dwell  apart  for  a  while 
and  see  these  things  as  such  is  not  the 
eye  keener,  the  voice  stronger,  the  acts 
more  sure  and  the  whole  earth  a  more 
graceful  world? 

SCRANTON  H.  REDFIELD. 


SENIOR  BLUES  ON  SMOCK  DAY 

(To  Mr,  Earnum  a  Eellow’  Senior) 
Lucky  Ereshmen  gaily  prancing 
Through  your  idiotic  show 
You  are  only  just  beginning 
We  know  soon  we’ll  have  to  go. 

Do  you  think  we  like  to  sit  here 
Like  a  row  of  solemn  crows? 
“Dignified,”  you  say,  “quite  fitting,” 
We  don’t  feel  it,  heaven  knows. 

Yes  our  smocks  are  long  and  flowing. 
Blackly  sober  as  our  shoes — , 

Can  ye  wonder  ye  light-smocked 
That  we’ve  got  the  Senior  Blues? 

Freshmen  you  are  young  and  charm¬ 
ing. 

Young  and  charming  once  were  we, 
(I’ll  admit  you’d  never  know  it 
Hideous  black  is  all  you  see.) 

Sophomores  you  think  the  school  is 
All  of  yours  now,  so  did  we. 

But  our  pride  has  long  since  vanished. 
And  we’ve  seen  life’s  cruelty. 

Juniors  in  your  most  becoming. 

In  your  best-loved  smocks  of  blue. 

You  are  wishing  you  could  snub  those 
Last  year  Freshies  now,  aren’t  you? 

We  have  lost  all  other  feelings. 

Left  now  only  feelings  sad 
Mr.  Wilder  is  it  in  your 
Power  now'  to  make  us  glad? 

Come,  stop  hunting  for  an  ending 
To  that  speech  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Keep  it  up  forever,  only 
Turn  our  black  smocks  into  green! 

MARY  TRACY,  ’25. 


TWELVE  THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

1.  The  value  of  time. 

2.  The  success  of  perseverence. 

3.  The  pleasure  of  wmrking, 

4.  The  dignity  of  simplicity. 

5.  The  worth  of  character. 

6.  The  pow'er  of  kindness. 

7.  The  influence  of  example. 

8.  The  obligation  of  duty. 

9.  The  wdsdom  of  economy. 

10.  The  virtue  of  patience. 

11.  The  improvement  of  talent. 

12.  The  joy  of  originality. 


THE  SOPH  ALPHABET 

A  stands  for  Abell  so  small  and  so 
neat  y 

B  is  for  Bassett  wdio  just  loves  to  eat. 

C  is  for  Carr  wdio  wdth  Ruth  makes 
a  pair 

D  is  for  Diamond  w’hom  none  can 
compare. 

E  is  for  Esner  w'ho  studies  all  day  (?) 

F  stands  for  Fuller  so  merry  and  gay. 

G  begins  Greyser  the  second  hand 
man 

While  H  is  for  Holmes — compete  if 
you  can, 

I  is  for  IngaUsi  as  still  as  a  mouse 

J  is  for  Jagger  from  the  Franklin 
Square  House. 

K  is  for  Kittredge  w'ho  plays  w'ell 
enough 

And  L  is  for  Lord  w'ho  edits  this  stuff. 

M  is  McGunigle  who  handles  our 
money 

There  aren’t  any  N’s — now  isn’t  that 
funny? 

And  O  in  our  class  has  gone  on  a 
strike 

But  P  is  for  Pray,  a  girl  w^e  all  like. 

For  Q  there  is  no  name  that  comes 
to  ni}^  mind 

R  is  for  Randle  tow^ards  writing  in¬ 
clined. 

S  is  for  Staples  the  Massachusetts  Art 
School  Sheik 

T  is  for  Tobin  so  quiet  and  meek. 

V  is  for  Van  Steen,  in  art  does  his 
duty 

And  W  is  Weed  wdio  is  our  class 
beauty. 

No  U,  X,  or  Y,  wLich  leaves  only  one 

That’s  Z  for  Zerbe;  now  1113^  rhyme  is 
done. 


BETTY  LORD 
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MY  FIRST  DANCE 

(Charles 


I  write  this  confession  to  the  boys — 
a  girl  could  never  understand  it — and, 
in  memory  of  their  first  dance,  I  hope 
they  will  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy  for 
me. 

.“Who’re  you  talcin’  to  the  Sophomore 
Reception?”  This  is  the  invariable 
method  of  opening  conversation  at  Ban¬ 
gor  High  School  about  the  latter  part 
of  November,  for  the  Sophomore  Re¬ 
ception  is  the  first  big  social  event  of  the 
school  year.  To  be  sure,  it  is  dwarfed 
in  magnificence  by  the  “frat”  dances  at 
Christmas,  the  really  paramount  events 
of  the  year,  for  which  one  must  have  an 
invitation  engraved  on  a  gilt-edged  card, 
and  stamped  with  the  “frat”  seal.  These, 
however,  do  not  come  until  the  last  few 
days  of  December,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  pupils’  minds  "are  engrossed  with 
this  other  all  absorbing  question. 

I  had  been  asked  the  question  so  many 
times,  and  had  each  time  been  forced  to 
admit  I  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  de¬ 
cide  whom  I  should  honor,  that  I  began 
to  think  that,  now  that  I  had  my  first 
“long-pants”  suit  and  was  quite  grown 
up,  I  really  ought  to  attend  a  few  dances, 
now  and  then.  I  had,  at  one  time,  told 
my  English  teacher  that  I  liked  “Treas¬ 
ure  Island,”  because  it  had  no  girls  to 
spoil  it.  This  discriminating  criticism 
might  give  rise  to  some  frivolous  com¬ 
ment  on  my  change  of  opinion,  from 
some  would-be  wag,  but  that  incident 
had  happened  in  my  Freshman  year 
(when  I  had  more  sense  than  now),  and 
it  was  unlikely  that  anyone  would  re¬ 
member  it.  To  be  sure  one  or  two  “wits” 
asked  me  what  “Denny”  O’Neil  had  told 
me  (“Denny”  O’Neil  being  the  English 
teacher — we  called  him  “Denny”  be¬ 
cause  his  name  was  Harry — and  he  hav¬ 
ing  told  me  I’d  “get  over  it”)  but  these 
troubled  me  but  little.  I  could  dance  a 
little,  or  thought  I  could,  which  is  the 
same  thing  until  one  hits  the  floor ;  then 
a  few  little  discrepancies  in  one’s  style  are 
likely  to  crop  out.  At  least  I  found  it 
so.  Accordingly  ’I  resolved  to  sally 
forth  and  conquer. 

Having  decided  to  take  the  fatal  step, 
the  next  thing  I  must  attend  to  was  the 
young  lady  who  was  to  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  accompany  me.  This  was  matter 


Menges) 

for  grave  deliberation,  a  matter  not  to 
be  lightly  determined  but  one  which  must 
be  carefully  considered  from  all  angles. 
Finally,  however,  I  had  narrowed  the 
field  of  eligibles  down  to  two.  The  first, 
Venetia,  was  far  the  prettiest.  At  one 
time  I  would  have  called  her  beautiful. 
She  had  an  abundance  of  wavy  flaxen 
hair,  a  wonderful  pink  and  white  com¬ 
plexion,  a  vapid  baby-blue  eyed  stare, 
and  a  real  gold  crown  on  her  front 
tooth.  The  other  rejoiced  in  the  name 
Ediith — she  spelled  it  Edythe  at  one 
period  of  her  life.  She  had  been  named 
after  a  wealthy  aunt  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  in  consequence,  she  would  in¬ 
herit  some  portion  of  the  lady’s  riches. 
The  aunt,  however,  very  inconsiderately 
died  and  left  her  niece  nothing  but  her 
love,  which  might  be  infinitely  precious 
in  itself,  but  its  intrinsic  value  was 
rather  less  than  nothing.  Edith  could 
never  match  Venetia  as  far  as  appear¬ 
ance  is  concerned,  but  she  was  an  all- 
around  good  sport  and  several  years  be¬ 
fore  had  “licked”  me  worse  than  I 
ever  care  to  be  licked  again.  So  my 
choice  fell  upon  her.  Possibly  the  fact 
that  I  found  that  Venetia’s  company 
had  been  engaged  for  nearly  a  month 
may  have  influenced  my  decision,  but  no 
matter. 

The  next  step  was  to  acquaint  her  with 
her  good  fortune.  This  proved  a  trifle 
more  difficult  than  the  first.  Whenever 
I  approached  the  lady  of  my  choice  in 
school,  my  courage  ebbed  away  until  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  hard  to  find, 
while  I  had  altogether  too  much  good 
sense  to  risk  the  derision  of  my  friends 
by  calling  on  her.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  three  brothers  on  whom  I  might 
have  called ;  but  I  was  afraid  that  if 
I  did,  I  would  get  away  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  real  object  of  my  visit. 
Finally  I  determined  to  telephone  to  her. 
I  waited  until  the  rest  of  my  family 
was  absent,  and  then  gingerly  lifted  the 
receiver. 

“Number  please?”  called  central,  cheer¬ 
fully. 

“Er-one-o-four-o,”  I  managed  weakly. 

My  throat  was  so  dry  I  could  hardly 
articulate.  My  courage,  at  this  hour  of 
trial  was  practically  nil. 
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I  made  connections  without  delay.  One 
of  her  small  brothers  answered.  “Is 
Edith  there?”  I  gulped. 

“Guess  so.  Wait  a  second,”  he  gra¬ 
ciously  replied. 

I  found  myself  fervently  wishing  the 
house  might  fall  on  him  ere  he  found 
her,  but  my  prayer  went  unanswered. 

“Hello,”  a  sweet  voice  came  to  my 
ears.  My  courage  dropped  another  notch, 
while  I  tried  to  think  of  a  good  excuse 
to  ring  off.  None  came;  so  I  steeled 
myself  for  the  ordeal. 

This  is  Charlie.  H-has  anyone  asked 
you  to  the  Sophomore  Reception  yet? 

“Why,  no.  No  one  has  it’s  awful  nice 
of  you  to  ask  me.” 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  say  that  I 
had  not  asked  her  yet,  but  I  refrained. 
“Well, — can  you  go  ?” 

“I’ll  have  to  ask  mother.  I’ll  let  you 
know  in  school  tomorrow.” 

“I  hope  she’ll  let  you  go,”  I  offered 
without  enthusiasm,  hoping  against 
hope  that  “mother”  disapproved  of 
dancing  or  would  remember  the  time 
Avhen  I  cleaned  the  pear  tree  back  of 
her  house.  Again  my  hopes  were 
shattered,  for  Monday  morning  I  was 
told  that  “mother”  was  quite  willing. 

Many  times  during  the  ensuing  two 
weeks  did  I  regret  my  rash  action  and 
bitterly  wished  I  might  break  a  leg  or 
a  neck  or  something,  but  I  continued  in 
the  best  of  health.  The  die  was  cast. 
There  was  no  way  by  which  I  might 
escape.  Accordingly  I  collected  all  the 
data  possible  concerning  dances  and 
dancing. 

Eventually  the  fatal  hour  approached. 
My  suit  was  neatly  pressed.  I  had  put 
on  my  one  and  only  silk  shirt,  my  most 
georgeous  tie,  a  new  pair  of  cream  col¬ 
ored  silk  sox  and  a  handkerchief  with  a 
yellow,  green  and  purple  border  that 
would  put  to  shame  those  “King  Tut” 
creations  the  year  past.  My  shoes  shone 
like  polished  mirrors,  my  hair  lay  back 
flat,  held  by  liberal  applications  of  vase¬ 
line,  I  had  tried  my  hat  for  the  most 
rakish  angle,  and  finally  considered  my¬ 
self  a  triumph  of  sartorial  art  and  ele¬ 
gance.  True  I  should  have  liked  a  pair 
of  white-spats,  yellow  gloves,  and  a  cane, 
but  these  could  be  dispensed  with  on  a 
pinch. 

I  was  ready  a  good  two  hours  before 
the  time  to  start  and  was  afraid  to  sit 


down  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  knife-edge 
in  my  trousers.  Slowly  the  time  dragged 
by,  but  the  longest  hour  is  only  sixty 
minutes  and  finally  the  clock  struck  seven. 
The  hour  had  come.  I  seized  my  coat 
and  fled. 

As  I  approached  my  fair  one’s  domi¬ 
cile,  a  part  of  my  natural  confidence 
returned.  I  felt  almost  happy  by  the 
time  I  had  arrived.  She  looked  prettier 
than  she  ever  had  before,  and  I  fondly 
promised  myself  a  very  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing.  Alas  for  human  conceits !  This 
confidence  lasted  until  we  were  well  in¬ 
side  the  High  School  building.  When  I 
began  to  experience  a  curious  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach  as  though  I  had 
eaten  rather  too  heartily  at  supper,  while 
I  was  obsessed  with  an  incontrollable  de¬ 
sire  to  yawn.  I  tried  to  tell  myself  that 
everyone  must  have  a  first  dance,  but 
found  this  barren  comfort.  It  is  but 
little  consolation  to  a  dying  man  to  tell 
him  that  this  is  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
Had  I  been  alone,  I  should  have  left 
surreptitiously  and  with  haste,  but  if  one 
takes  a  young  lady  to  a  function  of  this 
sort,  he  can  hardly  run  off  and  leave  her. 
It  simply  isn’t  done. 

I  was  fortupate  in  one  particular  that 
evening.  I  had  chosen  a  popular  girl, 
and  had  no  trouble  in  filling  my  dance 
order. 

The  music  struck  up  a  lively  piece, 
“Hortense,”  I  think  it  was,  but  it  sounded 
like  the  “Miserere”  to  me.  I  felt  my 
hour  of  doom  was  approaching.  There 
was  no  avoiding  the  issue,  however ;  so 
,we  went  out  on  the  floor. 

I  have  said  that  I  knew  how  to  dance. 
I  did.  I  was  well  versed  in  the  tech¬ 
nique.  I  could  waltz,  fox-trot,  one  step, 
two  step,  yes,  and  three  step,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  I  could  do  anything  except, — well, 
dance.  I  would  place  my  right  foot  in 
position  number  one,  advance  my  left  to 
position  number  two,  and  discover  that 
the  music  had  gone  gaily  on  and  left 
me.  Nothing  daunted,  I  would  begin 
again  a  trifle  faster,  and  discovered  that 
I  was  tripping  merrily  away  while  the 
orchestra  gasped  and  wheezed  several 
yards  behind.  In  these  days,  when  every¬ 
one  invents  his  own  steps,  I  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  hailed  as  a  master  of 
the  terpsichorean  art;  but  when  a  defi¬ 
nite  formula  existed,  I  was  a  dismal 
failure. 
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I  need  not  dwell  unduly  on  the  agony 
of  those  first  few  dances.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  I  ruined  the  shoes  of  all  my 
partners  and  conscientiously  bumped  in¬ 
to  everyone  else  on  the  floor,  some  of 
them  twice, — in  fact,  I  bumped  one 
couple  three  times.  I  remember  cjuite 
distinctly,  because  of  a  decidedly  un¬ 
complimentary  remark  he  made  con¬ 
cerning  me  and  my  dancing  ability.  “An 
old  cow,”  I  think  were  the  words  he 
used.  When  I  had  another  dance  with 
Edith,  she  very  sweetly  suggested  that 
we  “Sit  this  one  out” ;  but  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  master  the  fine  art  of  danc¬ 
ing  if  I  died  for  it;  and  I  should  have 
mastered  it,  I  mean  had  not  unkind  Fate 
intervened.  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  we 
got  under  way.  To  my  surprise  I  found 
I  was  doing  quite  well  and  actually  keep¬ 
ing  in  time  with  the  music,  I  did  not 
step  on  her  feet  rriore  than  once  in — 
well  seven  steps  anyway.  In  fact,  I  ac¬ 
tually  enjo3^ed  the  last  few  dances. 

The  climax  of  the  evening’s  tragedy 
came  with  the  last  dance.  I  was  danc¬ 
ing  with  Edith  and  plodding  gaily  along 


Da^^  by  day,  in  every  way,  the 
Christmas  vacation  draws  nearer  and 
nearer.  Many  are  the  hearts  that  look 
forward  to  those  days  of  rest  and  re¬ 
cuperation.  Some  will  probably  spend 
their  time  making  up  work  they  let 
slip  by.  Others  will  spend  their  time 
(also  money)  Christmas  shopping. 
An3^way  ever3mne  will  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  and  that  will  be  a  consolation. 

The  coming  of  the  Christmas  season 
brings  with  it  to  our  halls  the  happy 
Christmas  Spreads.  Of  course  we  will 
continue  as  in  previous  years  to  enjoy 
these  hearty  festal  occasions,  when 
each  meets  together  to  partake  of 
each  individual  spread.  This  culinary 
sport  will  be  followed  by  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  each  class  contributing 
something  in  the  line  of  talent  and 
amusement.  Upon  this  latter  occa¬ 
sion  the  Freshmen,  heart  all  aflutter 
makes  his  debut  as  an  actor  n’every- 
thing  else.  His  cleverness  is  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  onlooking  upper  class- 
men  who  judge  him  with  either  thumbs 
up  or  down. 

Then  comes  the  greatest  of  all  in¬ 
door  recreations!  No,  not  Mah  Jongg 


like  a  respectable  old  cab  horse,  who 
might  have  indulged  rather  too  freely 
in  intoxicants,  when  another  couple 
came  tearing  arcross  the  floor,  swinging 
in  those  wide  circles,  just  coming  into 
favor  at  the  time.  I  saw  them  bearing 
down  upon  us,  but  too  late.  I  did  my 
best  to  get  aside,  but  succeeded  only  in 
implanting  ourselves  directly  in  their 
path.  Their  speed  never  slackened;  they 
hit  us  full  force;  my  feet  slid  out,  I  tot¬ 
tered  a  moment  in  a  vain  effort  to  re¬ 
gain  my  balance,  and,  oh !  the  ignominy 
of  it.  I  sprawled  full  length  on  the  floor. 
Edith  suppressed  her  laughter  as  best 
she  could  and  helped  me  to  my  feet,  but 
I  had  had  enough.  My  pride  had  been 
dragged,  bruised,  and  bleeding,  in  the 
dust.  My  feelings  had  been  lacerated 
beyond  repaid.  I  pulled  together  the 
scattered  remnants  of  my  dignity,  and, 
attempting  to  appear  nonchalant  and 
composed  as  if  this  were  a  common 
occurrence  in  my  life,  as  if  I  rather 
enjo3^ed  it,  in  fact,  suggested,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled  despite  my  best  efforts 
to  make  it  calm,  that  we  depart. 


SPREADS 

nor  any  form  of  parlor  game,  but 
graceful  and  beautiful  dancing.  A 
chance  for  everyone  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic!  (If  the  floor  is  as  crowded 
as  it  has  been  on  several  previous  oc¬ 
casions,  there  will  be  tripping  galore!) 
Yes,  it  will  be  more  of  a  soccer  foot¬ 
ball  game  and  I  strongly  advice  every¬ 
one  to  bring  along  a  pair  of  shin 
guards. 

When  the  harmonious  melody  of 
“Home,  Sweet  Home”  has  faintly  died 
away  in  the  many  cozy  corners  of  our 
halls,  then  we  will  realize  what  a 
happy  time  we  have  had.  Then  we 
will  realize  our  vacation  has  come! 
Hurried  parting,  goodbyes,  and  hand¬ 
claps,  hugs  and  fond  farewells,  till 
we  meet  again.  Off  we  go  to  catch 
an  early  train  for  home,  mother,  and 
dad ! 

“Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year!” 

Note:  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  this  term  in 
sport,  if  the  reader  will  write  to  this 
department,  the  author  (ahem!)  will 
endeavor,  dear  reader,  to  elucidate  the 
same.  I  thank  you. 
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l-IA  FACUuTY  — NOW  8E  CARCP'UL 
THE  L-ITTLE  DARLINO  DOES  NOT 
CATCH  A  cold  when  YOU  PUT 
THE.  qREEN  3MOCK  ON  HIM 


CONVULTIONS  AFTER. 
PER5PECTI  Vt 
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The  exhibitions  in  town  this  month 
are  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  At 
all  of  the  galleries,  the  best  artists  are 
shown  at  their  best. 

At  the  Guild  is  an  exhibit  of  many 
fine  works  of  our  local  artists  most 
interesting  to  us,  no  doubt,  are  the 
paintings  by  our  own  instructors. 
Both  Mr.  Major  and  Mr.  Sharmon  are 
showing  still  life  groups.  It  is  notable 
how  differently  these  two  work,  not 
only  in  technique  but  in  the  very  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  group.  Mr.  Major’s 
possesses  a  more  sophisticated  subtle 
charm  than  Mr.  Sharman’s,  which 
seems  less  studied  but  directly  and 
boldly  painted.  Of  course,  his  draw¬ 
ing  is  excellent.  This  in  conjunction 
with  clear  color,  and  remarkable  tex¬ 
ture  treatment  prove  John  Sharman’s 
canvas  one  of  the  best  of  the  exhibit. 
Another  still  life  that  is  noticeable  is 
the  Zinnia  painting  by  H.  Dudley 
Murphy.  One  can’t  help  but  compare 
this  with  the  georgeous  zinnia  canvas 
by  Ernest  L.  Major  shown  last  month. 
Personalh^  we  prefer  Mr.  Majors’.  Mr. 
Andrew’s  picture  is  a  portrait  of  a 
young  girl,  keenly  observed  and  faith¬ 
fully  represented.  Compared  with  this, 
William  Paxton’s  portrait  so  exquisite¬ 
ly  painted  appears  a  bit  pink  and  white 
and  silky.  An  element  of  truth  seems 
lacking  in  the  latter.  There  are  two 
other  portraits  in  which  anatomical 
structure  is  none  too  apparent.  Be¬ 
sides  there  is  a  fine  study  by  Philip 
Hale  and  a  very  charming  portrait  of 
an  old  woman  by  Howard  Smith. 
Painted  as  it  is,  sincerely  and  sympa¬ 
thetically,  it  admirably  depicts  the 
pathos  and  courage  of  old  age.  There 
is  poignant  quality  throughout  the 
work  that  makes  one  feel  the  sadness 
of  life;  not  the  sordid  but  the  beauti¬ 
ful  sadness  of  a  life  bravely  resigned 
and  dutifully  lived.  Wilbur  D.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  canvas  is  a  very  lovely  bit  of 


autumn  woods.  High  in  scale  as  he 
often  paints,  it  has  a  delicate  tonal 
quality  that  is  cleverly  suggestive  of 
the  warm,  hazy  Indian  Summer  that  he 
has  reproduced.  There  are  two  un¬ 
mistakable  Kaulas  clothed  in  .theiy 
soft  colors  and  permeated  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  love  of  nature.  There  are  also 
other  interesting  landscapes;  a  typical, 
Tertrude  Fiske  beach  scene  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  city  park  painting  by  Arthur 
Goodwin  done  in  the  blues  and  pur¬ 
ples  of  an  early,  snowy  evening,  and  a 
characteristic  Hibbard  with  all  its 
spontaneity  and  virility.  Hibbard  with 
all  his  facility  paints  truthfully  and 
not  superficially.  He  understands  per¬ 
fectly  his  scale  and  gets  wonderful  re¬ 
sults  in  light  effects.  Occupying  the 
place  of  house  is  a  fascinating  bird 
study  by  Frank  Benson.  The  artist 
has  caught  the  freedom  of  a  bird  in 
flight  and  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
high  skies.  The  composition  is  very 
interesting  with  the  diagonal  strip  of 
blue  balancing  the  line  of  the  wings. 

At  the  Casson  Galleries  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  exhibition  of  an  art  little 
known,  that  of  mezzotint  printing 
the  mezzotint  is  made  from  a  copper 
plate  which  has  been  worked  on  with 
special  tools  that  are  particularly 
adopted  to  producing  beautiful  darks, 
rich  tones  and  subtle  nuances.  They 
are  printed  in  both  black  and  white 
and  in  colors.  There  are  three  groups 
in  this  showing;  prints  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  in  black  and  white  and 
colors,  those  of  the  19th  century  by 
modern  masters.  The  old  English 
prints  are  especially  charming  because 
of  their  mellowness  of  tint  and  quaint¬ 
ness  of  subjects.  W.  Barnard  is  fore¬ 
most  among  the  color  engravers  of  this 
period.  His  subjects  are,  for  the  most 
part,  pictoral.  On  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
cause  of  soft,  flexible  tonal  quality  of 
the  mezzotint,  portraits  are  very  sat- 
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isfactory.  John  Jones,  Richard  Earl- 
om  and  Valentine  Green  have  done 
some  excellent  portraits  that  are 
copies  of  famous  ones  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Benj.  West,  Geo.  Romney, 
John  Copley  and  Gainsborough.  In 
the  second  group,  Samuel  Cousins  has 
returned  to  the  use  of  black  and  white. 
For  the  most  part.  Cousins  has  done 
veomen,  portraits  after  such  masters  as 
Landseer,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
John  Millais,  that  are  exemplary  in 
draftsmanship  and  brilliant  in  effect, 
bridging  the  gap  between  this  period 
and  the  present  period  of  color  are 
some  black  and  white  from  paintings 
1)y  Romnc}^  and  Reynolds.  S.  arlent 
Edwards  is  foremost  among  these  en¬ 
gravers.  The  modern  group  is  very 
pleasing,  perhaps  because  many  of  the 
subjects  are  familiar  to  the  layman. 
One  recognizes  Stuart’s  Washington, 
Gainsborough’s  Blue  Boy,  Madame  Le 
Brim’s  self-portrait,  Romney’s  Lady 
Hamilton.  Edwards  has  a  delightful 
Botticelli  Madonna  in  the  very  spirit 
of  Botticelli.  Other  engravers  of  to¬ 
day  are  Richard  Smythe,  H.  M.  Rae¬ 
burn,  Thomas  Appleton,  and  Sydney 
E.  Wilson.  Wilson’s  works  are  most 
numerous  and  masterfully  executed. 
The  cleverness  of  these  engravers  to¬ 
gether  with  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
mezzotint  makes  the  exhibit  an  absorb¬ 
ing  one. 

At  the  Boston  Art  Club  is  an  exhibi¬ 
tion,  stimulating  to  say  the  least.  The 
New  Society  of  Water  Color  Painters 
composed  of  Chas.  Hovey  Pepper, 
Charles  Hopkinson,  John  Goss,  Marion 
Monks  Chase,  Carl  Cutter  and  Har¬ 
ley  Perkins,  is  hanging  a  collection  of 
sketches  characterized  by  their  vigor 
and  enthusiasm.  These  painters,  ad¬ 
venturous  and  eager  for  the  truth  have 
combined  impression  and  realism  in 
an  attempt  to  tell  truths.  Most  mod¬ 
ernistic  is  Marion  Chase  who  is  also 
almost  primitive.  Her  Paintings  are 
for  the  most  part  almost  masculine  in 
their  force  and  vim.  Her  sketch  of 
ice  breaking  is  striking  and  her  Bos¬ 
ton  Charles  River  Scene  interesting 
1)ecause  of  its  preraphaelite  treatment. 
Quite  different  from  the  rest  of  her 
works  is  a  rather  delicate  snow  scene 
Charles  H.  Pepper’s  work  is  the  most 


distinctive  at  the  exhibit.  His  style 
is  certainl}'^  his  own,  notable  for  its 
compelling  design  and  forceful  color¬ 
ing.  His  Alpine  scenes  are  particular¬ 
ly  good  and  his  portraits  quite  amus¬ 
ing.  John  Goss  is  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  artists.  The  snow 
scenes  are  clever,  with  a  clearness  of 
color  and  brilliancy  of  effect  that  is 
very  satisfactory.  Chas.  Hopkinson’s 
work  seems  to  vary  in  quality  some  of 
which  seem  quite  superficially  done 
and  others  extremely  well  done. 
A  sketch  of  rocks  and  sparkling 
water  stands  out  as  an  example  of  his 
best  talent.  His  sketch  of  an  arched 
bridge  is  subtle  in  coloring  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  atmospheric  feeling.  Cutler’s 
works  are  easily  recognized  for  their 
color  notation.  Very  warm  and  glow¬ 
ing  his  sketches  seem  to  be  theory  ex¬ 
positions  and  not  reflections  of  his 
own  personality.  However  his  light 
effects  are  cleverly  produced.  It  is  a 
question  whether,  in  working  by 
Mr.  Cutler  may  not  lose  much  poetic 
charm.  The  studies  by  H.  Perkins  do 
not  seem  so  well  painted  as  those  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  view  point  is 
naive  to  say  the  least.  Much  adverse 
criticism  has  greeted  this  showing  and 
in  the  face  of  it,  the  painters  will  work 
out  what  salvation? 

An  exhibit  that  would  make  anyone 
enthusiastic  is  that  of  marine  paint¬ 
ings  by  G.  Grant  at  the  Vose  Galler3^ 
Mr.  Grant,  an  excellent  technician  of 
painting  and  a  sailor  and  lover  of  the 
sea,  has  depicted  thte  graceful  old 
square  rigger  on  seas  of  varied  mood. 
The  freedom  of  open  water,  the  tonic 
of  salt  air,  and  the  majesty  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  under  full  sail  are  apparent  with 
all  their  inspiration.  Most  stirking  is 
Argosy  a  large  canvas,  rather  design 
like  in  composition.  It  is  of  a  ship  sail¬ 
ing  through  spilling  green  waves  at  late 
twilight.  There  is  excellent  color  and 
light  treatment  in  this  composition  and 
the  effect  of  tumbled  waters  is  clever¬ 
ly  obtained.  The  Saucy  Brig  is  per¬ 
haps  the  smartest  of  the  whole  group. 
The  movement,  the  atmospheric  clar- 
it3%  the  trigness  of  the  little  ship  make 
it  a  lively  bit  of  marine  painting.  Very 
much  like  it  in  feeling  is  the  Lime 
Juicer  and  A.  Bone  in  Her  Teeth.  In 
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the  Tropics  is  a  fine  canvas,  intense 
in  color  and  handled  rather  more 
skillfully  than  the  South  Seas  which 
is  more  sombrely  represented.  The 
Gulf  Stream  is  a  bit  experimental  as 
to  lighting  and  none  too  satisfactorily 
perpetrated.  Rolling  Down  to  Rio, 
the  largest  canvas  and  one  of  the  best 
shows  a  boat  very  apparently  rolling 
through  an  ocean  of  blue  foaming 
water.  Entirely  different  and  doubly 
compelling  for  that  reason  is  highh^ 
decorative  in  arrangement  and  vivid 
color,  it  admirably  expresses  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  dead  calm.  The  whole  exhibit 
covered  in  nautical  detail  but  never¬ 
theless  thoroughly  artistic  is  wonder¬ 
ful. 

Before  going  to  press  we  find  there 
is  a  new  exhibit  at  the  Guild  of  M.  D. 
Pages  portraits.  An  excellent  painter, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  work, 
Mrs.  Page  has  notable  success  in 
painting  children.  While  she  paints 
old  age  conscientiously,  she  does  chil¬ 
dren  lovingly  and  seems  to  put  on 
canvas  the  elusive  spirit  of  childhood. 
However,  in  her  attempt  to  glorify  the 
beauties  of  child,  she  becomes  almost 
sentimental.  For  instance,  her  choir 
boy  is  all  goodness  (what  boy  is?)  and 
a  little  flaxen  haired  boy  is  a  perfect 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  Children’s  souls 
are  not  entirely  beautiful  the  “Father 
of  Man”  has  his  ugly  moods  and 
passions  else  why  does  man  have 
them?  For  this  reason  the  Child  in 
his  grandfather’s  arms  was  the  most 


truthfully  painted  and  the  most  lov¬ 
able.  He  is  not  ethereal  but  a  sturdy, 
thoughtful,  perhaps  occasionally 
naughty  child.  Marmie,  Page,  and 
Ginger,  the  large  canvas  facing  the 
entrance  is  wonderfully  composed, 
studied,  and  painted  Rosalind  Chen 
looks  as  though  she  might  speak  to 
you  and  the  three  children  with  the 
adorable  baby  in  the  chair  is  charm¬ 
ing.  The  unusual  composition  of  the 
little  girl  with  her  mother  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing.  Those  who  con¬ 
tend  man’s  superiority  should  visit  the 
exhibit  to  see  what  a  good  painter  a 
woman  can  be. 

At  the  Copley  Gallery  is  another 
woman’s  showing,  that  of  Margaret  F. 
Browne.  Perhaps  because  we  had  just 
come  from  Mrs.  Pages  exhibition,  we 
were  not  especially  enthusiastic.  Mar¬ 
garet  Browne  is  not  the  master  of  her 
art  the  M.  D.  Pages  is,  although  sev¬ 
eral  of  her  pictures  are  quite  attrac¬ 
tive.  Of  these,  Mrs.  C.  Engel  is  a 
good  portrait,  the  studio  is  interesting¬ 
ly  composed  as  to  lighting,  and  An 
August  Morning  is  a  well  done  bit  of 
painting.  The  portrait  of  a  strictly 
tailored  woman  is  of  a  better  quality 
than  some  of  the  other  portraits.  On 
the  whole,  the  showing  is  ordinarily 
pleasing. 

It  is  now"  too  late  to  see  these  ex¬ 
hibits  but  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
new  hangings  every  month  or  so,  well 
worth  seeing. 


LET  US  GIVE  PRAISE,  WHERE 
PRAISE  IS  DUE 


How  do  you  like  our  Artgum  num¬ 
ber?  It  is  pretty  good,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit;  and  it  is  all  due  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  Sophomore  class. 
Everyone  who  was  able  did  their  little 
bit,  from  suggesting  subjects  to  hust¬ 
ling  advertisements.  Particularly,  do  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  following 
committee,  who  gave  all  the  spare  time 
they  could  scrape  between  home  les¬ 
sons  : 

Ruth  Coburn  Mark  Robinson 

Irene  Duntlin  Helen  Waseleski 

Margaret  Page  Roy  Staples 

Besides  the  committee  there  have 


been  numberous  campaigners  for  ad¬ 
vertisements,  among  them  Earl  Bas¬ 
set,  Scranton  Redfield,  Mary  Tobin, 
Betty  Lord.  Especially  do  we  owe  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Frank  Van  Steen. 
When  hopes  were  low,  he  rushed  out, 
like  the  valiant  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  saved  the  situation. 

Get  together  now  and  give  three 
rousing  cheers  for  these  earnest  stu¬ 
dents. 

ONE— HURRAH 
TWO— SOPHOMORE 
THREE— CLASS! 


P.  R. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  FRESHIES! 

The  day  of  reckoning  has  come  and 
passed,  and  the  Freshies,  we  hope,  are 
still  alive.  In  fact  we  do  not  need  to 
hope  it;  we  know  it.  Nobody  but  live¬ 
ly  freshmen  could  have  played  up  to 
the  game  so  well  on  Smock  Day. 

Yes,  the  freshies  certainly  deserve 
a  bouquet, — one  of  genuine  flowers, 
coming  from  a  genuine  florist,  and  had 
the  sophs  the  genuine  money,  they 
would  buy  it  as  a  token  of  their  esteem 
of  their  new  brothers  and  sisters. 

Judging  by  the  happy  countenances 
throughout  the  hall,  ever}^  one  must 
have  had  a  ripping  time  from  the 
freshmen  performances  down  to  the 
cider  and  doughnuts.  And  for  this  we 
all  owe  Ruth  Batchelder  and  Roy 
Staples  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  But 
for  them,  we  would  not  have  had  such 
a  splendid  program.  Three  cheers  for 
Ruth  and  Rov,  and  long  live  Smock 
Day! 

ATHLETIC  CLUB 

Already  the  Girls  Athletic  Club  has 
had  several  meetings.  The  first  as- 
sembh^  occurred  on  October  27,  1924, 
and  resulted  in  the  following  elections: 
President  Lillian  Burgoyne 

Vice  President  Anna  Pasakavws 
Sec.  &  Treas.  Dorothy  Carr 

Following  the  election  several  new 
members  were  admitted  Gnd  plans 
have  begun  to  speed  up.  A  swimming 
club  has  been  started  in  Cambridge; 
the  bowling  alley  season  is  on,  roller 
skating  underway,  and  we  live  in 
hopes  of  procuring  a  gym  for  basket¬ 
ball.  Throughout  the  year  we  plan  to 
have  skating  (ice  and  roller),  riding, 
fencing,  and  possibly  tennis. 

The  club  is  certainly  going  off  with 
a  bang,  and  if  you  want  to  join  you’ll 
have  to  do  some  lively  stepping.  “Pass 
it  forward.” 

(Continued 

it  glittered  in  its  lavish  lay  of  jewels. 
My  chest  made  of  cedar-wood  mel¬ 
lowed  long  with  divine  age.  Pandora’s 
chest  lies  tarnished  and  forgotten;  the 
dust  is  piled  so  high — 

My  chest  has  opened  wide  beneath 
that  Christmas  tree;  the  fire  of  life  is 
glowing  steadil}^  there.  What  better 
jewels  can  fill  my  chest  than  those  that 
come  from  home  on  Christmas  Eve? 
And  so,  in  all  its  misty  splendor,  the 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Sanford,  Helen — “Eternal  sunshine 
settles  on  its  head.” 

Saunders,  Helena — “Up!  up!  my 
Friend,  and  quit  your  books;  Or 
surely  you’ll  grow  double.” 

Schmitt,  Lillian — -“She  must  espouse 
the  everlasting  sea.” 

Sessler,  Stanley — “Appetite  comes  with 
eating,”  says  Sessler. 

Slocomb,  Dora — -“Of  manners  gentle, 
of  affections  mild.” 

Staples,  Roy— “Listen!  the  mighty 
Being  is  awake.” 

Studler,  Morris — “O  Romeo,  Romeo! 

Where  fore  art  thou  Romeo?” 

Tobin,  Mary — “Pass  me  not  by  be¬ 
cause  I’m  small.” 

Tzougros — “Her’s  the  silence  and  the 
calm.” 

Vant,  Margaret — ^“True  as  the  needle 
to  the  pole,  Or  as  the  dial  to  the 
sun.” 

Van  Steen,  Frank — “The  world  knows 
nothing  if  its  greatest  men.” 
Waseleski,  Helen — “True  ease  in  writ¬ 
ing  comes  from  art;  not  chance.” 
Watson,  Dorothy — “What  made  you 
so  awfully  clever?” 

Weed,  Amoret'te — “A  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned.” 

Wilder,  Eleanor — -“Is  she  not  passing 
fair?” 

Zerbe,  Emily — “Ever  charming,  ever 
new.” 

The  Faculty — “Thou  hast  the  patience 
and  the  faith  of  the  saints.” 

Seniors — -“They  laugh  that  win” — that 
degree.” 

Juniors — -“Justice  and  favor  you  have 
alwa^^s  done.” 

Sophomores — “None  but  ourselves  can 
be  our  parallel.” 

Soph  Art  Gum  Committee — -“Though 
this  may  be  play  to  you,  ’Tis  death 
to  us.” 

from  Page  12) 

tree  means  much  to  me,  for  under  the 
biggest  tinsel  star,  over  a  vast 
expanse  of  snow,  I  see  the  three  good 
Kings  of  the  Orient,  Gaspard,  Melchior 
and  Balthazor,  bearing  their  gifts  to 
Bethlehem.  But  see — beside  the 
humble,  bay-spread  table,  sits  the 
hungry  Christ-child,  partaking  of  our 
simple  food — unheralded  and  unknown. 

ALLA. 
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Millie  Black  is  back  with  us  again. 
Where’s  she  been?  New  York  of 
course!  What  she  won’t  be  able  to 
tell  us  about  styles,  some  day! 

Speaking  about  New  York.  Did 
you  hear  about  the  Smith-Batchelder- 
Carten  automobile  trip  to  the  big  city. 
All  was  well  except  for  two  blow-outs. 

Autograph  books  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence.  We  all  wish  that  we  could 
have  the  same  nice  things  in  our  books 

that  they  put  in  Frances  Glennon’s. 

*  +  * 

The  little  boy,  alias  Walter  Buckley, 
is  back  wuth  us  again. 

It’s  too  bad  that  everybody  didn’t 
know  about  the  dance  in  that  three 
of  our  girls  ran  not  long  ago.  Ask 
Charlie  Austin  or  Jenks  if  they  had  a 
good  time. 

The  Freshmen  had  better  watch 
their  step  when  Maurice  Freedman 
starts  performing.  Not  so,  “rusty!” 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

At  the  last  class  meeting,  Eleanor 
Holland  was  elected  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Junior  Year  Book  staff,  Dorothy 
White,  chairman  of  the  Christmas 
Spread  Committee,  and  Blanche  Hart 
appointed  chairman  of  the  class  dance. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  we  are  again  fortunate  in  having 
the  use  of  his  room  for  our  feat.  Yes, 
from  what  Dorothy  says,  it’s  going  to 
be  even  larger  than  last  year’s  spread, 
and  we  all  remember  that  was  the 
best  in  school.  Perhaps  the  wise  ones 
will  go  on  diet  the  week  before,  but 
if  the  room  is  dimly  lighted,  (artistic 
atmosphere),  folks  won’t  really  know 
just  how  much  we  do  eat  (unless  we 
start  eating  off  their  plate).  Of  course 
“Sandy  Klaw’s”  will  be  there  with 
some  toys  for  all  his  little  Juniors. 
Ever^'body  should  send  him  their  let¬ 


ter  early  and  just  as  a  suggestion,  why 
not  ask  him  for  good  report  cards. 

Although  our  dance  does  not  take 
place  until  spring,  beautiful  spring, 
Blanche  does  not  intend  to  let  it  fall 
below  last  year’s  standard  and  she 
also  hints  at  some  pleasant  departures 
from  the  usual  class  dances  in  the  past. 
It’s  going  to  be  THE  dance  of  the 
year. 


A  FRESHMAN  REHASHES  SMOCK 

DAY 

Sophomores  are  sighing  and  Fresh¬ 
men  are  smiling,  for  Smock  Day,  the 
horrible,^ — the  joyful  day  of  days  has 
come  and  gone.  And  now  that  all  is 
over,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  despite 
the  warnings,  ill  omens,  and  gloomy 
forecasts  of  the  upperclassmen  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  Sophomores  in  particular, 
we  liked  Smock  Day  and  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it.  We  must  confess 
that  we  breathed  more  than  one  sigh 
of  relief  when  we  learned  that  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Association  was  to  take  charge  of 
the  entire  program.  But,  anyway, 
most  everybody  acknowledges  that  it 
was  a  good  thing  all  round.  The  very 
fact  that  the  whole  school  had  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  in  the  program  lent  an  air  of 
importance  and  significance  to  the 
ceremonies.  For  beneath  the  veneer 
of  jesting  and  raillery  that  accom¬ 
panies  every  Smock  Day,  there  is  a 
deeper  meaning  to  it  all  which  cannot 
fail  to  impress  all  who  participate  in 
it. 

On  Tuesday,  November  25,  the 
Freshman  elections  were  held.  The 
following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
year  1924-25;  Albert  Publicover,  presi¬ 
dent;  William  Black,  vice-president; 
Priscilla  Packard,  secretary;  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Goff,  treasurer.  Congratulations 
to  all  of  them!  With  such  a  quartet 
to  lead  the  way,  we  ought  to  have  a 
most  active  season.  Watch  us  soar! 
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T HE  Sophomore  Artgum 


THE  HEART  OF  ALLA 

You  are  the  wistful  lad,  my 

dear,  and  I  am  the  little  wind.  There 
is  the  vale  of  misty  dreams  beyond 
the  star-lit  banks,  and  there  is  the 
broad  highway. 

Your  wee  heels  come  tripping  my 
dear;  your  eyes  are  big  and  blue.  But 
you  are  blind,  my  dear;  your  heart  is 
empty  too.  It  is  I,  the  little  wind  tell¬ 
ing  you  so. 

This  broad  blue  way  is  life  little 
lad,  by  words  you  feel  its  lay.  Each 
little  task  is  a  treasure,  to  make  you 
big,  and  fine,  and  strong.  Each  little 
treasure  is  a  gold  notch  marked  on  the 
broad  blue  way.  Each  gold  notch  cuts 
a  pathwa}^  straight  to  the  heart  of  God. 

There  are  songs,  there  are  tears, 
but  you  must  stumble  on — for  you  gain 
the.  exquisite  pain  of  glorious  beauty 
hidden  to  brighten  your  way.  Do  well 
what  3'ou  must,  my  lad,  your  way 
must  be  sweet  and  pure.  Then  open 
jmur  eyes  dear  lad  because  they  are 
big  and  blue.  Open  your  heart  to 
3mur  fellow-men;  perhaps  they  are 
starved  like  3"Ou. 

Go.  go  on,  my  dear!  There  is  the 


lu;oad  blue  way!  It  teems  with  the 
scent  of  sunshine  straight  to  the  vale 
o’  dreams.  Go  on,  go  on,  my  dear, 
Your  eyes  are  big  and  blue.  Isn’t  the 
heart  of  God  just  yearning,  yearning 
just  for  you? 

You  are  the  tin3"  wistful  lad,  you 
know,  and  I  am  the  little  wind. 


(Gontinued  from  Page  4) 

gan  to  open  the  pile  of  mail  which  had 
accumulated  during  his  absence. 

“Ah,  here’s  a  letter  from  him.’’  The 
doctor  looked  at  the  post-mark.  “OnE 
sent  a  couple  of  days  ago.  I  wonder 
what  he  has  to  tell  me.’’  He  opened  it 
and  read : 

“My  dear  friend, 

I  know  that  what  you  are  about  to 
read  will  be  a  great  blow  to  you.  You 
have  condemned  me  to  a  living  hell.  The 
whites  instinctively  shun  me  and  m\' 
own  race  abhor  me.  They  point  me  out 
as  one  who  is  ashamed  of  his  inheritance. 
I  am  an  outcast.  There  is  only  one  alter¬ 
native.  You  shall  see  no  more  of  me.  I 
will  be  remembered  onh"  as  the  man 
without  a  race.’’  M.  R. 


tBAY  STATE 


Retf.  US.  Pat.  Off  I 

THE  BAY  STATER 


ARTISTS’  AND  DRAWING  MATERIAL 

Oils,  Varnisthes,  Drawing  and  Water  Color  Paper 
Show  Colors,  Water  Calors,  Tidje  Colors 

NEW  ENGLAND  MADE 
Special  Prices  to  Mass.  Normal  Art  Students 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 

222  Clarendon  Street  13 IB  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 

S4  Washington  Street  141  Federal  Street 
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The  I 

H.  W.  Peters  Co.  I 

Extends  a  | 

Very  Merry  Christmas  j 
and  a  j 

Delightful  N  ew  Year  I 

To  the  I 

Students  of  M.  N.  A.  S.  | 


IF  THERE  IE  ANY  IV AY  THAT  WE  CAN  AID 
IN  YOUR  FIN  OR  RING  PROBLEM  OUR  AGENT, 
REYMOURGOFF  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  SERVE  YOU. 
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Individual  Effects 
in  Photography 

May  be  obtained 
at 

liarrfn  Kay  Uanltn? 

304  Boylston  Street 
At  Arlington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Arrange  for  appointment  with 
Mr.  Hall  at  the  School. 


FROST  &  ADAMS  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1843 

For  Years  lYe  Have  Supplied  New  England' s 

Leading  Artists 

JV ^  Offer  a  Complete  Line  of  Imported  and  Domestic 
Material  for  the  Artist  and  Student 

NOTE — You  will  find  Mr.  Bemis  at  our  Boglston  Street  Store  always  ready 
to  help  you,  bring  your  troubles  to  him. 

27  ARCH  STREET 
591  BOYLSTON  STREET 


I  (COPLEY  SQUARE) 


Champlain  Studios 

161  Tremont  Street 
480  Boylston  Street 


The 


Special  rales  cxlcndccl  lo 
Sludcnls  of  Ihc 
Massachiisclls  Normal  Ar.'s 
School 


PRICES 

f^5.00  Dozen  Upward 


Vantine  &  Vantine 
Studio 


Photographer 


1. 


Plione  Beach  0418 

154  Boylslon  Slrccl 
Boston,  Mass. 


For  Classroom  or  Studio  every 

Essential  for  the  Artist- 


and  only  the  best 


One  important  requirement  for  a 
successful  drawing  is  the  RIGHT 
Material  upon  which  to  work — 
material  which  is  responsive,  suit¬ 
able  and  reliable. 


Our  line  of  Artist’s  Supplies  is  so 
complete  and  varied  that  you  can 
find  in  it  material  suited  for  every 
particular  need. 
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Special  Prices  to  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  Students 

“Jast  a  few  blocks  away” 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

2  Stores 

394  BOYLSTON  ST.  387  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON  -  MASSACHUSETTS 
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